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‘Educational — 





HE FISK TEAC HERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis: San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


tT PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 





MAINE, “BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all eae, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith Bangor, Me. 


 ConnEC TICcU z, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
H A R T FQ H p Thorough training for tollege 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 


Special courses in Missions and 
Sunday School Work. Apply to 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford. Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Term opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address Pror. G. B. STEVENS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


Boston Station R. 

This school reorganized is in the care of efficient 
instructors and prepares young people for all Chris- 
tian work. Its course of study is carefully arranged 
forthat purpose. The next term begins Sept. 18, 1901. 
For particulars inquiry may be made of Rev. Henry 
Cc. Graves, D.D., President, Somerville, Mass., or 
R. C. Habberley Secretary, Boston, Mass. 








oR 


MASSACH HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Begius its 44th year Sept. 25th. Full courses leading to 
diploma and B. D. degree. Seminary Settlement for 
practical work. Rev. C. N. Ransom, from South Africa, 
resident missionary lecturer. Financial aid ace ording to 
scholarship standing. Fellowship, the income of $10,000, 
two years. for each class. For further information ad- 
dress Prof. H. M. ScoTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


69th year opens Sept. 18. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSW ORTH, Sec’ dndtatecintmnnnd Ohio. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


THE SUMMER CAMP (waiter ) 
of THE ROCKLAND MILITARY ACA of 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1s located on Gales een. 
i. White Mountains, N. H. 


Parents wishing a place where their boys will be = and 
happy may address E. E. and B ©. FREDCB, Nyack, N. Y. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE E, TILTON. 


ew Hampshire 
Conference Seminary, 


TILTON, N.H. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advantages. 
A generous endowment has giveo this school an ex- 
ceptional y ample equipment. Expenses #178. Broad 
courses of study. Fine buildings and situation. Three 
hours from Boston. Send for catalogue. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


___ MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 
CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD. MASS. 
Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 


For catalogue address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN SOnoon | . move , 
J. H. PILLSBURY, iw “sen, 


wWinheson HALL ‘FOR CIRLS! 
ANNA M. GoopNow, B. A., Assoc. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in Mec penton. 
Civil and Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 
page catalogue, showing appointments secured by Res 
uates, mailed free. Expenses low. 34th year. 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 

Wellesley and Wells. Fuur acres for outdoor 
a aS $ sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tenn!s. Address 
Sys Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School bors 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 
velopment of character. Special inducements offered 
to young boys. Apply to 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Srtnetonie. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Academic, College preparatory and Special courses. 
Library, Laboratory, Art and Music Studios. Terms, 
8350 to $400. Catalogue. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


SP OD ON, OP ME ODO 


is environed by influ- 
ences that tend to the 
making of manly char- 
acter and intellectual 
strength. While the 
courses offered cover all 
the studies necessary for 
entrance to the best 
colleges and_ scientific 
schools, its chief aim is 
to fit boys for the great 
responsibilities and op- 
vortunities of American 
ife. For catalog address 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


aE SNES 
English and 


The Allen “Gassicar School 


Situated in West Newton, Mass., amid the historical 
and educational environment of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Certificate admits to the principal colleges. 
Day and family pupils—both sexes. 
One instructor to every seven pupils. 

A limited number of boys are received into the 
families of the Head Masters. Provision for girls 
tate. in the cultured home of the retired Principal, 

.T. Allen. The home-life feature gives each 
a individual care and instruction and surrounds 
nim with the highest influences. Gymnasium. Athletic 
grounds. Charies River. Catalogue 
FRANK H. Woop, Ph.D. ALBERT E. BAILBY, A.B. 


Op a PD eet 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 
e 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library ; physical, chemicai, biological laboratories, 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with } mile 
trac we Opens September, 1901. JoSEPH H. SAWYER, 
M. A., Prine ipal, Easthampton, Mass. 








MASSAC HU SETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th Ample one in actual practice. 

H. JACKSON, A. M.D., REG’R. Near City 

Hospitai. Shawmut pret. Boston, Mass. 





ro 





MASSACHUSET?S, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sevt. 18. Endowed college prepara 
ond with advanced courses for high school graduates 
others not wishing full college course. Native 
French and German; music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just added. 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beauti- 
fully and healthfully ocated, within 30 miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. For catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETI1S, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" *xniotes st, 


The 73d year opens September 19. Three Se mina: 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
$400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 





—. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 








S mi for Girls and 
e inary Young Ladies 
Famous for excellent results achieved, the 
earnest spirit of its teachers and home- 
like atmosphere of schoo! life. Academic, 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Excellentlibrary. Laboratories. Art and 
Music Studios. Gymnasium, Enjoys by 
its location the educational advantages of 


Boston. Large endowments admit of low 
terms $350 to $400. For catalogue address 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal 


‘ West Bridgewater, Mass. J 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY pe a ag ons paves eS 
a at athive tn 28 of every kir ae 
structors. 1,350 Students fron 92°U siversitian 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT free rooms and free 
tuition in pe be: ay = t SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Bre tuednck- 3 
hundred pa ~~ Figg Y eifty fourth Year opens Sept. 18, 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 100 special Scholarships 
of $25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred : a 
students Jast year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, ». U. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 

All College Graduatesare 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT favored in the entrance 
examination. Exception- §OHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory ~*****“"™ zs 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3 Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Vv ariety. 

sion from certificating sc ——— without examination. All 

og collegiate degrees. ae Sept. 19. Address Dean, 
. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY jsut 
ser fat. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Colleg © BROWNE. only. Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, iy BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 




















BosTON. 























MASSACHUSBTTS, BRADFORD. 


’ Bradford 
| Academy 


1803—1901 


The oldest institution for the 
higher education of girls in the 


country. The generations of Brad- 
ford girls who have become lea 
ers in intellectual and social life in 
all sections of the country, are the 
best evidence of the high standard 
on which instruction and home 
life are based. 
Large, medern equipped build 
ing, 25 acres of beautiful groun’>, 
including golf links, ten! 


f < courts,etc. One hour’s ride fro: 
Boston. Resident instructor o! 
athletics. Prepares for leadi 

E \ colleges for women. Also cla 
\ sical, scientific, special and o 
tional courses. Exception 


advantages in Musie and At 
For catalogue, address 


Miss Laura A. Knot: 
Principal 
y Bradford, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Regular courses. Special courses for college gradu- 
ates and teachers of experience. Entrance ex- 
aminations June 27, 28, Sept. 10,11. For cir. ulars 
address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


“Ihe Cambridge School 


° Familiarly called 
For Girls “The Gilman School’’ 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass- 
=. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 








Pleasant excur- 
sions to Boston 
museums and 
art galleries, 
Concord, Salem 
Bunker Hill,and 
Plymouth make 
profitable diver- 
sions for Lasell Seminary students. 
The art and musical influence of Bos- 
ton is eeny exerted over its pupils 
and in these two branches 


Lasell Seminary 


for Young Women 


has become famous throughout the coun- 
try. Unusual advantages are offered 
also in religious culture, cooking and 
household economics, dress cutting and 
millinery. Many graduates occupying 
prominent p»sitions in social life have 
written thanking us for these practical 
accomplishments. $600 per year; no 
neces<ary extras. For catalogue address 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Norumbega Tower. 


























Aa RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, BK.1. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago, but open to all denominations. Endowed. 
Eighteen States represented last year. Ideal combina- 
tion of school and home life. $300 a year. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON. 











The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. 1. 


A technical-scientific college for young men and 
young women. tourses in Agric ulture, Mechanical 
and Elec trical Engineering, Chemistry, Biology and 
General Science lead to the degree of ‘B.S. Prepar- 

atory Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 

















CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“ Hillside,”’ Norwalk, Conn. 


Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls who 
do not go to perinetd Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin. 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF Missi10Nn8, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIBTY, organized 1827. 
Rev. my | McKenzie, D. D., President; i Gout, 
Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Sec 
601 Con, tional House, Boston. ‘A Congregational 

society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of _— m. - uests should be made ay- 
able to the Boston Sea riend Society. Con bu- 
tions from churches ‘and | individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL more ey SOOIBTY 

husetts (and in Massachusetts 





CONNEOTIOUT, LAKBVILLE. 


THE TACONIC 
SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
A beautiful school for 
girls, after the highest 
ew a 4 and standards, 
ina lovely lake and moun- 
tain region. 

For circular and sant ef 
lars, address the Principal, 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, A. B. 

(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley.) 








NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-N-HtDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. ¥. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 





NEW ‘JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, PATERSON. 


The Paterson Military School |s 


College Lids, np 9H The Principal will receive a 
limited —e ber of boys into his Country Home at 
Wyckoff, N. J. during the next school nae Best of 
references. ‘or circular address the Principal, 
LINCOLN A. ROGERS, A. M., Paterson, N.J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 














PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Number limited. Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 
40th Year begins Sept. 18, 


} wy A Miltary Behoo! of the highest 
‘ order.”’—U. 8 — Dept. 


v4) Degr ees 
Civil Engineering, Ghamistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Gat talogues of 
Col. C. E, Hyarr. President. 


ce 44 e =] 








OHIO, OBERLIN. 


pp os HENRY BARROWS, President. 

essive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with? tbr raries, m les and mnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theolpgical Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in drawing and pemntiog and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physica Training for 
women. Eighty-four instructors, 1,357 students last 
year. For full information, address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M.JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio 


69th Year begins 
September 18, 1901. 








only) by 9g MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIEBTY, 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Gessonage Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Donguegnsienes 0 . -y i yi 
ship $1.00; life mensee> Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St. Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME er agg SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Huwland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subse rip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D, and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secret-ries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congre er House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
oual membersh ef ; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS wom FOREIGN 
— Congregational House, Bos F 

Wiggin, Treasurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF pasroRas SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts 1 
tion, offers its services to churehes desiring 
Ktoom 6 8 pio in Massachusetts and in other States. 

— House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

Bo Rice, Secreta’ 

THE > besiinian MISSIONARY Aseoctazion, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
Etates, nen ¢ and educatior al, at the South and in 

West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 

ais « ag yregational House; Shicago office, 153 La Salle 

onations ma: be sent to either of the above 

oflices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New ¥ York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH Bui epeye goose 
—Church and Parso! e Ralldas. Rev H. Cob 

. D., Secre ; Charles E. : Recetas United 
Charities Buil ing, New York.” George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, jee Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorrTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congregs- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Utahand New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Songpepemonal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH puso po Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its objec’ e estab- 

rt of Evangelical Congregational 

y Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kel p= Treas.; George H. 
Flint, 4 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
baw ‘solicited inthisname. Send gifts t to A. G. Stan- 

Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their yo Acts Sec! H 


‘d 
of the National une of the Congregational Churches 
ofthe United States ” (a body cosperet chartered under 
the Le of the State of Coun agen A the 
» to be used for . pee 
Relief, as provided in the roe Mtioes of the National 
Counei of the Congregational Churches of the United 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PU 
LISHING + we Con aqregeican Be Seats Boston. Wil. 
lard Scott, D. D., pres lent; Geo. ¥ . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools are gee gob , or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed 7 appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and ail states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Miss Baird’s 
Home School 
: FOR CIRLS 
Norwalk,Conn. 
Motherly care. 
watchfulness and }: 
sympathy are ex- 
nded to every 
Graduates 
are prepared for 
=e or for a P 


gelptingd mine 

= ined minds 
and bodies, care- 
fully formed man- 

ners and self control. 
fag F one special 

sic and Art. 
/ Pupils pie imited sc that 
h receives attention and 

aa 80th year. 

For ee address Miss oe tox ae F, BAIRD. 








Housekeeper. Wanted, a competent working bouse- 
keeper in a Boston honle where no servant is kept. 
Family of two. Moderate wages and pleasant home. 
Address A. L. B., care The Congregationalist. 


A Physician temporarily disabled from a busy city 
practice would like to travel with a family or party, or 
otherwise, acting as medical advi er. Commercial con- 
siderations not predominant. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Doctor, she Conyregationalist. 


Wanted in a country home (not a boarding house) 
a few boarders for the months of August and September. 
Good table, comfortable rooms, bat en and electric 
lights. Beautiful shady lawn. Near White Mountains. 
Address Mrs. M. W. Richardson, Lisbon, N. H. 


ooms and Board in the Lay College and Dewing 


Ro 
Memorial oe s at Crescent Beach, Revere. Rooms 
$3.50 a week. Board for gentlemen, 


#200. Discount on board to clergy- 
men. Cots for young men 65 cents a week. Address 
J.P. Bixby. 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; —— temperance 
homes and boarding kouses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
— the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Frien d 


‘Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
"; W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

Le, wasrrietp CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Daniel- 
son , will celebrate its centennial, Tuesday, Sept. 
24-rhufsday, Sept. 26. 1901. Among the speakers from 
abroad will : Hon. William T. nea 7 D., Wash- 
. on, D. 0; ° Miss Mary E. rocker, te president 

. Hc lyoke College; Rev. Francis Clark, De D., Bos- 
om Rev. Robert "Hutchins, D. D., Fostoria, O.; and 
others of national “reputation: All’ absent or former 
members are cordially invited to be present and are 
asked to communicate as soon as may be with 

REv. S. S. MATHEWS, Pastor. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





LIPPINCOTT'’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Morris’s Primary Histery 
Morris’s Young Student’s History 
Morris’s U. S. History (Advanced) 


LIPPINCOTT'’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Patrick’s Lessons in Language 


Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar 





LIPPINCOTT'S SCIENCE SERIES 


Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology 
Cutter’s sss amneanseie Physiology 





Sharpless and Phillips’s Physics 
Sharpless and Phillips’s Astronomy 
Balderson’s Manual of Physics 
Green’s Lessons in Chemistry 

A Course on Zoology (From French ) 
Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry 





Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 
Perrin’s Drill Book in Algebra. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 








Special discounts on all Books. 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
Chauvenet’s Trigonometry 


Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry 
Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Plane Geometry 





Large list of Fiction. 


Catalogue on application 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Morris’s Historical Tales 
9 vols., illustrated, per vol., $.60 





1. America 4. Germany 7. Greece 

2. England 5, Rus-ia 8. Rome 

3. France 6. Spain 9. Japan 
and China 


Tales from Shakespeare 
2 vols., illustrated, per vol., $.75 
Lamb’s Tates from Shakespeare 
Morris’s Tales from Shakespeare 


Chambers’s Elementary Science 
Readers 
Three volumes each, containing object 
lessons. 


Chambers’s Continuous Readers 
“A Humble Heroine,” by Tiddeman 
* Selected Stories,” from Hans Andersen 
“The Story of Paul Dombey,” by Dicken, 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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This handsome volume gives an account of 
The Congregationalist party's tour through 
England, during which they were afforded ex- 
ceptional opportunities to meet distinguished 
men and to visit historic places. It is very 
fully illustrated; containing fine views of 
English cathedrals, churches, ancient houses, 
etc., and portraits of scores of eminent men, 
with an exceedingly well-written account of 
the many interesting experiences of the party, 
and attractive glimpses of English home life. 

The book has been sold, heretofore, at $2.00 
net. We have only a few left. They are 
bound with rough paper covers, gilt top, un- 
trimmed edges, each in an envelope with 
pasteboard protector. While they last we 
offer them at 75 cents, postpaid. Order 
at once or they will all be gone. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 


LYMYER iy Scans 


CHURCH 
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ius. TELLS WHY. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnall, 0. 





Fteel Alloy Church and School Ba°Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL co. ‘Hillsboro, o. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HAVE agp oR rn 
WUR | 2 
set ta PUREST, BES 
.. GENUIN. 
WEST-TROY, BELI-M. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES F 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 







Cash in Banks $514,815.89 
Real Estate...... 1,718,265.81 
United States Bonds. 2,058,000.00 
State and City Bonds 683,500.00 
Railroad Bonds.......... ae 856,880.00 
Water and Gas Bonds...........csseesseees 144,700.00 
TRRRIPORE HUGGER oon ccccecctcccevccscccteetse 6,155,050.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks............ ++ 440,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
PENNE SD op ns cadeunensceceukasnveonys 160,400.00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 249,375.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
penhantiantdibendabeassepgineuéess 608,932.29 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jan. 1901 47,664.54 


213,637,833.53 


LIABILITIES. 
NE COIN a vce csiveves ducoucscuviacsne &3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund............... 4,546,125.00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 794,209.69 
Pe ONIN sik ssccinccsncacccsveccvbenss 5,297,498.84 

ss 13,637, 833.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $8 ,297,498.84 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


H.J FERRIS, E. H. A. CORREA, 
F.C. BUSWELL, 


NEw YORK, January 8, 1901. 
HUGH MAC RAE), cinuative Pree 
& CO. ferred Stocks of 


Cotton Millis in the 
BANKERS. South for safety and 


InvestMeNt |for satistactory in- 


Securities |terest returns. 
Wilmington, N.C.| Invite correspondence. 


Zo SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the past twelve years 
without loss of principal or interest. Satisfacto 
eastern references and fall® information furnished. 
Address 

whM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


} Ass’t Secretaries. 














CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CH.mES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E,W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati ' 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


FIVE PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF : 
The Bellows Falls and Saxtons River 
iJ 
Street Railway Company. 
year’s operation has demonstrated the worth of 
weed bonds. 
For sale at par and accrued interest from June Ist. 
For further particulars apply to 
JOEL H. HOLTON, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





6” Per Annum 


clear of taxes or other wie nses, secured by 
FIRST MORTGAGES on farms worth three 
times the amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass 
and Corn Belt Regions of Missouri and Iowa, Never lost 
a dollar for a client in 22 years of business. 
Write for information and list of loans. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 





IN WAT 
SHALL L INVEST 


Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our rec- 
ommendations are absolutely im- 
partial. We deal in high class 
income paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for it. 





Edd GAY & Co. 


oo oe YORK 








Individual Communion 


Outfits. Send for free cataloee 


mace 7 (COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
it. E, Rochester, N. Y. 
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» BOSTON. 
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Youne mothers should send to the Mellin’s Food 
Co., Boston, Mass., and receive a copy of The Care 
and Feeding of Infants free of charge. re 


A Bit or History.—There is an exhibition now 
being held at the Paine Furniture Warerooms in 
this city which is as good as reading a chapter of 
Macaulay’s History. Itisa collection of about 100 
pieces of furniture reproducing the old weathered 
oak settles, tables, chests, dressers and chairs of 
medieval France and Germany. It is the best col- 
lection that has ever been made in Boston of furni- 
ture of this period. 





NIAGARA TO THE SEA—THE GREAT INLAND 
VovAGE MADE BY THE SPLENDID RICHELIEU 
AND ONTARIO BOATS.—From Niagara to the sea, 
through Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, cover- 
ing 800 miles of inland sea and mighty river, through 
the Thousand Islands, with the exciting descent of 
the wonderful rapids between the islands and Mont- 
real and the sublime scenery of the lower river be- 
low Quebee and of the Saguenay, is probably the 
finest inland voyage in the world. It is covered by 
the fleet of the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation 
Company, comprising eleven stanch and magnifi- 
cept steamers (all fitted up expressly to accommo- 
date first-class tourist travel) for the main voyage, 
beside fourteen fine vessels for the branch lines and 
local travel. On such vessels as the Kingston of 
the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company the 
acme of the luxury of modern pleasure journeying 
is reached. The voyage on these palatial boats is 
delightfuland restful. Visitors tothe Pan-American 
Exposition will round off their experience most en- 
joyably and refreshingly by making the voyage 
from Niagara to the sea. Some of the most famous 
of the great Canadian summer resorts, such as Tad- 
ousaec and Murray Bay, are in the special “ terri- 
tory’ of the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Com- 
pany. Indeed, two of the very finest summer ho- 
telson the continent, the Hotel Tadousac at Tad- 
ousae on the Saguenay and the magnificent Manoir 
Richelieu at Murray Bay, are owned and operated 
by the company. If you have never visited these 
Canadian resorts and are considering your plans 
for the summer, you should certainly procure and 
read the booklets of the Richelieu & Ontario Navi- 
gation Company. These and all desired informa- 
tion can be procured by addressing C. F. Gilder- 
sleeve, general manager of the company, at 228 St. 
Paul Street, Montreal. 

RECUPERATIVE EFFECT.—Considered with reference 
to its recuperative effect, there is not so inuch good in 
the ordinary vacation as there is in a single bottle of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The latter costs $1., the former 
—well, that depends; how much did yours cost last 


year 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla refreshes the tired blood, sharpens 
the dulled appetite, restores the lost courage. 








ie following works of the late Rev. NEHEMIAH 
ADAMS, D. D., of Union Church, are on sale at 
the Congregational Bookstore at reduced rates: 

Christ a Friend. 

Friends of Christ. 

Evenings with the Doctrines. 

gnes. 
Catharine. 
‘ At Eventide. 

_The above were formerly sold at $1.00 to $1.50 each. 
Now offered at half of former prices. . 


- SACRED SONGS No. I. 


P Over 830,000 Copies Soid. 
208 pages, for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. 
Board covers, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Fer Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


The Trend of the 
Centuries 


By A. W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. Author of 
“The Bible Verified,” etc. Pp. 420. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 

A book for the twentieth century. A pic- 
turesque and powerful presentation of the 
Unfolding in History of God’s Great Plan, 
illustrating most effectively Tennyson’s line, 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs.” ‘No one can read 
it and be a pessimist.”— Brockton Enterprise. 


“Dr. Archibald’s plan is to seize upon the 
historically essential features of an event or 
4 personal career and point out their use by 
God in promoting human progress. He suc- 
ceeds admirably. His style is to be coveted 
for its clearness, directness, simplicity and 
finish.”—Davenport Republican. 
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THE 


“‘Congregationalist’ 
Services =« 
“Pilgrim” Services 


These Orders of Service for the use of Churches 
and Sunday Schools have proved very popular, hun- 
dreds of thousands of each in the aggregate having 
been sold. Many pastors testify to the help of The 
Congregationalist Services in solving the problem of 
the second service. Each contains choice music 
suitable for congregational use,and responsive read- 
ings, prayers, collects, ete., arranged with a view to 
unity of thought as well as reverence in worship. 

Some of the numbers issued are now out of print. 
We have, however, added to the list a considerable 
number of other services known as.the Wheaton 
Vespers and the Duryea Vesper Services. These 
two latter have sold heretofore at $2.50 per hundred 
copies, being larger, though similar in form and pur- 
pose. We now offer them all at a uniform rate of 
60 cts. per hundred, or 75 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 
The rate of 60 cts. per hundred, postpaid, can no 
longer be offered, as we are now unable to mail 
thenf at pound rates as. formerly. The following 
comprises our present assortment: 

Please name your second choice in case our stock of the 
first should be sold. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES 
on the following themes: 
5. The Forgiveness of Sins. 
6. Trust in God. 
a. The Days of Thy Youth. 
8s. The House of God. 
11. The Homeland. 
12. The Grace of Humility. 
13. God in Nature. 
17. General Worship. 
7“ 


18. “ 
19. “ Ad 


27. The Master and His Disciples. 

29. Simon Peter. 

30. James, a Servant of God. 

32. Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ. 

ld. Vesper Services. By Dr. J. T. Duryea. 
Li “ ‘ 


2d. ‘ “ “6 
Bd. iid it) 7 “ “ 
5d. “ ty oe “ “ 


The Wheaton Vesper Services 
4w. Solomon the Wise Man. 
Sw. Isaiah the Seer. 
6w. Jeremiah the Prophet. 
aw. Luke the Physician. 
igw. The Seer of the Revelation. 


MORNING SERVICES 


33. Morning Worship in the Lord’s House. 
ad. A Morning Service by Dr. J.T. Duryea. 


SERVICES FOR VARIOUS SEASONS 
AND OCCASIONS 


14. For Memorial Sunday. A Way of Peace. 

15. For Children’s Sunday. 

28. In Commemoration of Pentecost (Whit- 
sunday). 

37. Commemorative of the Saints in Light. 


The “I Ams” of Jesus 
Am. 
Am the Bread of Life. 
Am the Light of the World. 
Am the Good Shepherd. 
Am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


THE PILGRIM SUNDAY , 
SCHOOL SERVICES 


These contain choice music, original and selected, 
and responsive readings, recitations, etc. These 
have been sold at $4.00 per hundred copies here- 
tofore, but we offer these remainders of editions, 
while they last, at 60 cts. per hundred, or 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


FOR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
lip. Bible Children. 
15p. The Good Fight. 
19p. My Sunday School. 
23p. The Lord’s Garden. 
27p. My Country. 
Bip. The Child in the Midst. 
37p. The Child and the Church. 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


16p. White Harvest Fields. 


TEMPERANCE 


12p. Bible Temperance. 
B2p. The Foe in the Winecup. 


FOR ANY OCCASION 


24p. Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In ordering please name your serond choice, a8 we may 
be out of some numbers. To prevent errors give title as 
well as number. 


REESE 
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If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 

















“just as good.” 
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contract. 
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this abundantly—it touches the upper limit of beauty and fitness. 
We ‘manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites, and as 


we sell direct to consumers we save the latter al] middlemen’s profits. 
All our work is guaranteed, ~o charge being made if not strictly according to 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 


SSEISLBROIRSLOIRBEU ISRO IBS ISBOIOSEUISSED ISLS 


A great painter was once asked 
to tell what he mixed his colors with in 
order to produce so marvelous effects 
upon the canvas. ‘With brains, sir,” 
was his reply. 

We ascribe our success in building 
up our extensive business to the 
fact that we not only employ the 
best quality of materials, but also 
the best quality of brains. 

All our cemetery work shows 
No other is 
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Books on Natural Science 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 


By JosEPH Y. BERGEN, Instructor in Biology in the English 
High School, Boston, 412 + 257 pages. Illustrated, $1.50 


This book represents the latest and most advanced methods. It 
combines a standard text liberally illustrated’ with a complete course in 
laboratory work and a key for the study of systematic botany. 

The flora includes seven hundred species, and is the only recent 
short, and thoroughly simple and intelligible flora of the central an 
northeastern States. The descriptions are written in the very simplest 
language consistent with scientiffe accuracy. 


Davis’ Physical Geography...................-.s2eeseeeeees $1.25 
Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins....................-+++ 58 
Young’s Elements of Astronomy.....................-++ 1.60 
Young’s General Astromomy.....................-..see00+ 2.75 
Byrd’s Laboratory Manual in Astronomy.............. 1.25 
Wettworth & HAN, PRG GIES... 0... eee eceee ee eeeeees 1.15 
Gage’s Enwants Of Physics........--.. .--:0+:00e0eee eee 1.12 
Hastings & Beach’s General Physics... ...... .--..--- 2.75 
Stone’s Experimental Physics ........ ...0++---0-.:000 1.06 
Williams’ Elements of Chemistry............. soosecovesee 1,10 
Sellers’ Qualitative Chemical Analysis .........- setae 75 
Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology.....................0-°" 1.10 
Brown’s Physiology for the Laboratory............-- +75 
Ward’s Practical Exercises in Elementary Me- 

PR iso ge Se 1.12 
Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Life................ -60 
Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany 

Riba pick ened cdnpdeh Peles x cep voakcarenntibibaridcs 50 

ie os icine et esa k VP ihen oss ccce snod secpavbeddcsoane .80 
Newell’s Reader in Botany 

oh IE RRR DLA TENG EIR 5 .60 

PRN iene chuvenies Soceibdeciok nsesduecnestwiesiusiuseecahoene 60 
Moore’s Laboratory Directions for Beginners in 

PUNE io boss 5 oa sasnn deh) 06505 ose puvssaposns swacsied 1.00 
Russell’s Glaciers of North America.................... 1.75 
Russell’s Lakes of North America....................... 1.50 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers: 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 





The Farmers’ Loan 


and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos, 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$7,000,000 





The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid into 
Court, and is authorized to act as ecutor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capac- 
ities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to 
check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
Stocks and Bonds. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mort- 
gage. Actsas Agent for the transaction of any approved financia) 

usiness. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


D. H. King, Jr., Edward R. Bacon, 


Samuel Sloan 
Henry Hentz, H. Van R. Kennedy, 


William Waldorf Astor, 


8. 8. Palmer, Robert C. Boyd, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
D. O. Mills, Archibald D. Russell, John L. Riker, 
Robert F. Ballantine, James Stillman, Daniel 8S. Lamont, 
Franklin D. Locke, Moses Taylor Pyne, A. G. Agnew, 
George F. Baker, Henry A. C. Taylor, W. S. Bogart, 


rt 
P. A, Valentine, 


Charles A. Peabody, Jr. 
Edwin 8. Marston. 


E. R. Holden 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, William Rowland, 
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Event and Comment 


Two of our Ameii- 
can theological sem- 
inaries offer special 
courses in pedagogy next year. Hartford 
will open the fall term with the develop- 
ment of the courses in pedagogy by the 
seminary professors and the completion 
of its plan of affiliation with the Spring- 
field Bible College, the removal of which 
to Hartford we have already noted. The 
special pedagogical course is to be sup- 
plied in the affiliated normal college, but 
opportunities for normal training are to 
be incorporated into the seminary course 
for the benefit of all its students. In 
Union Seminary it is planned to open 
an instruction course for laymen, de- 
signed especially as a preparation for 
teaching in the Sunday school, with head- 
quarters at the seminary buildings and 
extension centers in churches in New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark. President 
Hall, Prof. R. M. Hodge and Rev. W. M. 
Street are to be instructors. Of the plan 
of this new department of teaching Pro- 
fessor Hodge says: ‘‘ The proposed courses 
will be particularly adapted for Sunday 
schocl teachers. A complete course in 
the English Bible and in pedagogy will 
be given, leading to a Sunday school 
teacher’s diploma. Enrollment may be 
made for single courses only, if desired. 
... The instruction will be non-sectarian 
and popular.” This is a welcome for- 
ward step in bringing up the standard of 
efliciency in our Sunday schools. It is 
one thing to acknowledge gratefully the 
effort and self-sacrifice of the great army 


Better Training for 
Sunday School Teachers 


of Sunday school teachers and quite an- 


other to maintain that their standard of 
knowledge and skill in teaching is all 
that we would like. 


In looking over the 
announcements of our 
seminaries, the enrich- 
ment of courses and enlargement of op- 
portunities are striking. To take once 
more Hartford and Union, whose enter- 
prise in teaching how to teach we have 
just referred to, the extension of work 
makes an impression of breadth of view 
and ambition, and the name of theologi- 
cal university already seems not inap- 
propriate. Special courses of lectures by 
men outside the regular faculty are to be 
given at Hartford on missions, on Pres- 
byterian polity, experiential theology, 
readings in the Targum, German, and 
the public charities of Connecticut, with 
reference to producing principles of deal- 
Ing with the problems of poverty. The 
Carew lectures will be given by Rev. W. 
Garrett Horder of London, Dr. Talcott 
Williams of Philadelphia and President 


Enrichment of Sem- 
inary Courses 


Raymond of Union, and single lectures 
by prominent ministers, editors and lay- 
men. In the elaborate and extended 
course on missions, gifts to the Charles 
M. Lamson fund by Mr. D. Willis James 
and others will allow of eight lectures by 
experts on missionary organization, in- 
ternational law and other topics related 
to the general subject. The courses at 
Union show a similar enrichment and 
diversification, and are supplemented by 
lists of elective courses in Columbia and 
New York Universities opened free to 
students in the seminary recommended 
by its faculty. A young man in his 
choice of a seminary not long ago was 
likely to be swayed by the power of some 
one commanding name. Now he is of- 
fered an embarrassment of riches if he 
is intent upon getting to his work as soon 
as possible. 


The English language 


A New Episcopal 


Revision of the Bible is constantly changing. 


Many words have not 
the same meaning in present use that 
they had a century, or even twenty years 
ago, when the Revised New Testament 
was issued. Therefore new versions of 
the Bible will be called for and provided 
in every generation. The Episcopal 
Church, at its next General Convention 
in October, is expected to authorize the 
use in its public services of a Bible with 
new marginal references. These have 
been prepared with great care by a com- 
mission of bishops and clergymen. The 
text is that of the King James version. 
But ministers may substitute, if they 
prefer, the marginal readings, thus re- 
lieving their consciences of compulsion, 
as the committee says, ‘‘to read to their 
people what is generally felt to be an in- 
accurate rendering of the words of the 
inspired writers.” Gradually such of 
these marginal readings as are seen to be 
preferable will be used so generally that 
they will take their places in the memory 
as integral parts of the text. Here we 
see an illustration of the way in which so 
many various readings appear in ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible in its original 
languages. It would be impossible for 
any manuscript in use and frequently 
copied to resist altogether the changes of 
meaning in language. 


The publishers. of 
the American Stand- 
ard Revision promise that it shall appear 
next month. This is the work of the 
survivors of the American Committee on 
the Revised Version, now in use. It will 
no doubt quicken the constant interest 
felt by multitudes to know what the Bi- 


The American Revision 


ble means. This eagerness to get at the 
exact thought intended to be expressed 
by the holy Scriptures is the best evidence 
of their superiority to all other literature. 
Theories of their inspiration are con- 
stantly discussed, and the fear is felt by 
some that their authority iswaning. But 
so long as men want every word to be ex- 
amined by the keenest scholarship, and 
welcome all that throws light on it, there 
need be no fear that the power of the Bi- 
ble will decline. Men do not pay such 
attention to documents they have ceased 
to trust. It will be a long time yet be- 
fore any one revision will crowd out all 
the others. The King James Version of 
1611 was the resultant of a century of re- 
vision, and it was more than a generation 
after it appeared before it was generally 
adopted. The Revised Version of 1881 
and 1885 is steadily gaining ground in 
England. It is in constant use in the 
pulpits of the Free Churches and largely 
in Episcopal churches also. At West- 
minster Abbey, for example, the dean 
and four of the five canons and the clergy 
of the two annexed churches all use the 
revision. Now that we are to have a Bi- 
ble which expresses in the language used 
by Americans the meaning of the origi- 
nal as accurately as thorough scholarship 
can render it, we hope and expect that it 
will come into general use, public as well 
as private. 


At the recent Baptist mis- 

bo ee sionary anniversary meet- 
*" tings in Springfield, the 
statement was made that during the ten 
years since the first Baptist “‘chapel-car”’ 
was put on the road equipped for evaugel- 
istic service in towns along the railroad 
lines of the Interior and West, 100 Bap- 
tist churches have been organized, eighty 
meeting houses have been secured, 
eighty-one pastors have been settled, 182° 
Sunday schools have been organized and 
2,175 people have confessed Christ as the 
direct outcome of this up-to date form of 
Christian activity. This is a superb 
record and makes its own argument. 
The great railway systems, whose di- 
rectors gladly aid in this work, are the 
arteries along which the cars can move 
with their spiritual and ethical tonic, 
capable of invigorating the remotest 
parts of the body politic, the towns and 
villages of the country districts. Util- 
izing this method, the church once more 
takes the gospel to the people instead of 
waiting for the people to come to the 
church. The chapel-car goes where 
neither church nor school exist and forms 
a nucleus around which men and women 
gather and gain unity of purpose, and in: 
due time church and school follow. It 
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goes where churches are weak and about 
to die, aud brings encouragement and 
assistance. There have been few more 
strange metamorphoses in the history of 
American ecclesiasticism than the taking 
up of the itinerant ministry by the Bap- 
tists and the dropping of it-by the Metho- 
dists. The circuit-rider with his horse, 
saddle-bags and several stations has 
gone. But in his place is the fully 
equipped chapel-car, with its staff of 
preachers, singers and workers, who are 
sowing seed broadcast throughout the 
Mississippi valley. 


During the first three 
months of next year it 
is proposed to hold in 
Great Britain a national mission for the 
young people. It is hoped that every 
Sunday school in the land will take part 
in this great spiritual undertaking. The 
object of the effort will be twofold: 
to bring larger numbers of the young 
to obedience to Christ, and to inspire 
teachers and kindred workers with a 
clearer vision of the supreme aims 
of Sunday school work. The British 
National Sunday School Union, the repre- 
sentative organization working in con- 
junction with the majority of the Free 
Church Sunday schools, is making elabo- 
rate preparations for this movement. As 
to the work of British Sunday schools 
during the past century, it has been 
pointed out that in the year 1818 there 
were less than 500,000 members enrolled 
in the land as compared with the 6,000,000 
at the present time. In addition to their 


A National [lission 
for Young People 


numerical success, many other ways are * 


emphasized in which their influence and 
usefulness have been advantageous. 


The most important do- 
mestic question now be 
fore the English people 
concerns public education. A conference 
of Nonconformists was held in Memorial 
Hall, London, July 18, protesting against 
the measures proposed by the bill which 
was brought before Parliament last May, 
and which has been under discussion ever 
since. The conference was called by 
Drs. Alexander MacLaren, J. Guinness 
Rogers, John Clifford, Alexander Mac- 
kenna], P. T. Forsyth and many others of 
the most prominent ministers of the Non- 
conformist churches, who declared that 
the government seeks to destroy these 
three things: (1) The direct control of 
education by the people, (2) unsectarian 
education as ordered by Parliament in 
1870, and (8) the higher grade instruction 
of the industrial classes. The chief influ- 
ence hostile to these things emanates 
from the Established Church. The strug- 
gle for such free education as is provided 
for all classes alike in the United States 
is therefore largely a contest between 
Nonconformists and the Establishment. 
It would seem that the popular majority 
would be on the side of free unsectarian 
schools for all, but there are various rea- 
sons why this may not prove to be the 
case, and the contest is likely to be a 
long and bitter one. 


Public Education 
in England 


The conference which 
is to meet in London 
next September will 
be the most representative gathering yet 


Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference in London 
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held in connection with world-wide Meth- 
odism. An attractive program has just 
been published. The meetings will be 
held in the historic Wesley Chapel, City 
Road. The list of representatives from 
the several Methodist churches in Canada 
and the United States has just been is- 
sued. It contains nearly 300 names, in- 
cluding thirty bishops, nine of whom are 
connected with the African M. E. Church. 
Among the better known American bish- 
ops whose names are on the list as repre- 
sentatives are J. H. Vincent of Switzer- 
land, J. F. Hurst of Washington, J. W. 
Hamilton of San Francisco, and C. B. 
Galloway, who is to deliver the inaugural 
sermon. 


The selection of Rev. 
+ aa College William O'Connell to 

be Roman Catholic 
bishop of Portland, Me., left a vacancy 
in the rectorship of the American College, 
Rome, which has just been filled by 
the appointment of Rev. Thomas F. 
Kennedy, D. D., of the Seminary of St. 
Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, Pa. Dr. 
Kennedy is a native of Pennsylvania, was 
educated in the parochial schools, en- 





tered St. Charles Seminary. Showing 
special aptitude for philosophy, he was 
ordered to the American College in Rome 
to study. Finishing his course there he 
returned to this country a priest ordained 
in Rome, bearing the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy and Doctor of Divinity con- 
ferred by the institution-of which he now 
is to be the head. Since his return he has 
been professor of dogmatic theology and 
Latin in St. Charles Seminary, which is 
the training school for the clergy of the 
archdiocese of Philadelphia. It was a 
far-sighted and beneficent move when 
the higher Roman Catholic officials of 
this country determined to establish in 
Rome a place where American-born 
priests could pursue courses of study and 
investigation and attain honors, academic 
and ecclesiastical, while still keeping 
in touch with each other as Americans, 
and without losing that distinctive point 
of view which characterizes the Ameri- 
can Catholic clergy. The institution has 
come to have high rank in Rome for the 
ability of its officials and the superior 
quality of its students. Dr. Kennedy 
goes to a place of great responsibility, 
and his selection for so important a post 
implies much confidence in his ability and 
tact. 


“He who touches 
priests and monks 
touches the apple 
of the church’s eye,” wrote Leo XIII. 


The Catholic Church and 
the Religious Orders 
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recently, to the superiors-general of the 
orders and institutions which are affected 
by the recent curbing and expelling legis. 
lation passed by the French national leg. 
islature and known as the Associations 
Bill. In view of the fact that it is an- 
nounced that many of the monks and 
nuns from France intend to emigrate to 
this country, and either set up new estab- 
lishments or add their wealth to the es. 
tablishments already planted here, it may 
be well to note that possibly they may 
not have a warm welcome from the Cath. 
olic secular or diocesan clergy and intelli. 
gent laity of this country. They already 
are chafing under the intrusion and as- 
sumptions of the orders, judging from 
the tenor of the correspondence in the 
New York Sun during the past week or 
two since it published, July 7, Stanislaus 
Thomas’s indictment of the brotherhoods’ 
record in the United States. Stanislaus 
Thomas is a nom de plume for some one 
in Washington very well posted on hap- 
penings within the church, and aware of 
all the currents of opposition within it 
of which most Protestants are studiously 
kept in ignorance. This communication 
spared no one and said things about Car- 
dinal Martinelli and Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia which must have shocked 
those Catholics who think the high po- 
tentates of the church are never to be so 
much as criticised. Judging by the storm 
of vituperation it has called forth, the 
communication of Stanislaus Thomas 
must have much truth in it. 


High honors have been 
Honors to American conferred upon two 
Missionaries . 

American women of 
late, women of missionary stock, resident 
now on foreign soil. Miss Mary Williams 
Montgomery has just received a doctorate 
from Berlin University for a thesis on 
Documents of the Time of Hammurabi 
(first king of all Babylonia). She is said 
to be unusually learned in Turkish, Assy- 
rian and Semitic languages. She is the 
daughter of Rev. Giles F. and Emily 
Reddington Montgomery, who were long 
honored missionaries of the American 
Board in Turkey. There she was born 
and remained until she was twelve years 
old, when she came to this country, stud- 
ied in New Haven, entered Wellesley 
and graduated in 1896. She then went to 
study at Berlin University. Some time 
ago we chronicled the fact that a Royal 
Red Cross decoration had been conferred 
upon Miss Abbie G. Chapin of the Ameri- 
can Board’s North China Mission, sta- 
tioned at Tung-cho, for service rendered 
during the siege of Peking at the Inter- 
national Hospital, the king of Great Brit- 
ain conferring the honor at the sugges- 
tion of the British minister. The text of 
the letter to Secretary Hay from the 
chargé d'affaires of the United States at 
Peking has just been published. It 
reads: 

Sir: It is with particular pleasure that I 
have the honor toinform you that his Majesty, 
the king of England, has been pleased to con- 
fer upon Miss Abbie G. Chapin of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions the Royal Red Cross 
decoration for services rendered in the Inter 
national Hospital during the siege. The 
decoration was presented to Miss Chapin by 
the British minister, Sir Ernest Satow, at the 
British legation, on the 23d inst. Sir Ernest 


availed himself of the occasion to say a few 
words of commendation for the excellent and 
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unselfish service which had been given, and 
congratulated the recipients upon the well- 
deserved reward. The order of the Royal 
Red Cross was founded by the late queen 
eighteen years ago, and up to this time, includ- 
ing the four presented during the siege, only 
ninety-two medals have been conferred. I 
have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, H. G. SQUIERS. 


Upon request of Rear- 
The Schley Court Admiral W. S. Schley, 
er Secretary of the Navy 
Long has summoned a court of inquiry 
to sit in Washington Sept. 12, and inquire 
into the conduct of Commodore (then) 
Schley during the recent war with Spain, 
when he was & subordinate acting under 
orders of Admiral Sampson. Admiral 
George Dewey, Rear-Admirals Kimberly 
and Benham are members of the court, 
and Capt. 8. C. Lemly is to be the judge 
advocate general, or prosecutor. Sessions 
of the court are to be public; the scope 
is to be inclusive, and every facility isto be 
given to the accused and to the other offi- 
cers involved to bring evidence and to 
employ counsel. There are ten items in 
the “precept”? which forms the official 
instruction to the court, but testimony on 
other matters may be taken. In brief, 
the charges against Schley involve diso- 
bedience and incompetency while serving 
under Sampson during the Santiago cam- 
paign in 1898. From the arena of pro- 
fessional gossip and newspaper discussion 
the case is now to be taken where it 
should have been taken long ago. It is 
an issue which has created bitter feeling 
in the navy; it has revived sectional 
feeling, to a degree, between the North 
and South, Schley being a Southerner; it 
has marred the otherwise splendid record 
of the navy in the Spanish war. There 
seems to be every reason to trust the 
verdict of the court empaneled, and if, as 
a result, some reputations are ruined, the 
process will have been judicial. Rear- 
Admiral Schley was driven to resort to 
this investigation by a reopening of the 
controversy, caused by the publication of 
a naval history of the Spanish war, writ- 
ten by Mr. E. 8S. Maclay, in which the his- 
torian dealt unsparingly with Schley’s 
conduct as it is described on the official 
records of the navy department. 


Mr. Rockhill, in charge of the 
United States’ affairs in China, ca- 
bles that within two weeks a protocol 
doubtless will be signed, settling all de- 
tails as well as principles of the indem- 
nity due foreign powers by China. Rus- 
sia has given way at last on the matter of 
increase of customs rates as a source of 
revenue for the payment of indemnities, 
Great Britain stoutly opposing such a 
step. Latest reports from Peking tell of 
an edict from the absent court, ordering 
the abolition of the old foreign office with 
its cumbrous machinery and lack of re- 
sponsible authority, and the creation of 
a responsible body with which negotia- 
tions hereafter can be carried on after 
the Occidental fashion. Manchuria ap- 
parently is in a state of unrest, with Rus- 
sia using force to suppress disorder and 
slowly but surely getting a grip on the 
territory and population. 


China 





There is no blatant infidelity today among 
educated men.—Pres. F. L. Patton. 
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Knowledge and Wisdom 


It has come to pass that the nations 
of the world have at last realized that 
greater than abundant stores of raw ma- 
terials, greater than multitudes of men 
rated as military combatants, greater 
than important dynastic connections is 
the actual and potential value of edu- 
cated citizens and bread-winners. Today 
the sages, as they peer out into the cen- 
tury just begun, do not foresee wars of 
the old type, but wars of a new sort, 
rivalries that are to be economic, not 
dynastic or military; and they promise 
victory to the nation that knows the most 
—the one whose wage-earners, profes- 
sional men and capitalists have the best 
education, the most personal initiative 
and freedom, the freest and least ex- 
pensive transit from the playroom of 
the home to the schoolhouse, the college, 
the university, the technical school, the 
professional school], the arena of life. 
Mind, and not matter, is regnant in the 
diplomacy of the world today as well as 
in the schools of philosophy, and politics, 
commerce and industry now pay homage 
to the man who knows. 

If this be true, and if in the rivalry of 
the future it be a question whether the 
English, the German or the American 
schools are to win, there are some rea- 
sons for encouragement as we look about 
our own land. The American taxpayer 
each year pays a larger sum into the 
public treasury for the support of schools 
and state universities, and does it gladly. 
Of the vast sum of beneficence of Ameri- 
can men of wealth tabulated each year— 
for the past eight years it has amounted 
to more than $314,000,000—by far the 
largest part of it has gone to the creation 
or to the endowment of new schools and 
colleges. The gifts to educational insti- 
tutions announced last month in con- 
nection with college commencements 
amounted to more than $12,000,000. 
Schools, librafies, museums of art are 
springing up on every side. Philan- 
thropic institutions and the church no 
longer get the larger amounts. It is pre- 
vention, not amelioration, education, not 
salvation, that are the dominant words of 
the epoch in which we live. 

In response to this giving by the state 
and by individuals for the enrichment 
of our educational apparatus, there is 
a corresponding increase of pupils anxious 
to take advantage of the larger oppor- 
tunities. United States Commissioner 
of Education Harris, at the recent meet- 
ing of the National: Educational Asso- 
ciation, pointed out that whereas in 1860 
there were about forty high schools in 
the United States, in 1900 there were 
6,005 ; in 1890 the total number of stu- 
dents in secondary institutions of learn- 
ing in each million of inhabitants was 
5,872, and in 1900 it has risen to 9,449; 
in 1872 there were 590 college students 
in the million, in 1900, there were 1,284 ; 
in 1872 there were but 198 post-graduate 
students in the colleges and universities, 
in 1900 there were 6,000; in 1890 there 
were 8,053 students in the million of 
population who were pursuing advanced 
studies, and these had increased to 12,588 
in the million in 1900. Looking into the 
future Commissioner Harris sees no 
likelihood of reversal of this marvelous 
record, or a change save for the better. 
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The average production of wealth per 
day per inhabitant of the United States 
in 1800 was ten cents; in 1890 it was 
fifty-two cents; in 1900—the census fig- 
ures are not yetcomplied. But as wealth 
increases school attendance increases, 
for the American wage-earner and pro- 
fessional man sacrifices more readily for 
schooling for his children than for any- 
thing else, not excepting the church. 

With unparalleled wealth, public and 
private, to draw upon for buildings, ap- 
paratus and equipment, and with a popu- 
lation avaricious for education, it would 
seem as if the American educator would 
be altogether happy, that he could pro- 
ceed forthwith to realize his dreams. 
Compared with the educator of England 
he can. But one has only to study the 
proceedings of any representative body of 
American educators now to realize that 
they are by no means satisfied with the 
product of the educational system of the 
country up to date, and by no means 
clear or agreed as to the next steps to be 
taken in the way of reform or advance. 
If it is a time of transition and heart- 
searching among clergymen, it is no less 
so among teachers. 

To both these classes of public servants 
the fruits of their toil seem disproportion- 
ate to the amount of machinery involved 
and capital invested. The common need 
is adaptation to new social conditions 
that will bring greater returns for capital 
invested and labor employed. 

The shortcomings are many and vari- 
ous, in one section of one sort, in another 
of another kind. Some are purely tech- 
nical. Others are related to civic health 
or disease. But deeper than all, and 
more widespread than all others, is the 
haunting fear that educational ideals 
have been too exclusively intellectual, 
too little moral and spiritual; that acqui- 
sition of facts or gpinions of others has 
had a disproportionate place, and disci- 
pline of the will and the affection of the 
pupil too little attention; that there has 
been too much emphasis on impression 
and not enough on expression; that the 
individuality of the pupil has been sacri- 
ficed to uniformity of curriculum; that 
the educational machinery has been ad- 
justed too much with the utilitarian ideal 
in mind. And that, consequently, knowl- 
edge has been exalted above wisdom, and 
capacity to earn a living above capacity 
to enjoy the higher things of life. The 
common irresponsiveness of the man 
who has been educated to the call of 
idealists at times of peril to the ideal, the 
frequency with which knowledge of good 
and evil and seeming inability to choose 
the good are conjoined in the youth of to- 
day contribute to deepen this distrust. 

In the last analysis both men and na- 
tions are commended according to their 
wisdom. The Scriptural distinction be- 
tween wisdom and knowledge is an abid- 
ing one and a profoundly important one. 
It is not difficult to conceive of the United 
States as amassing untold wealth, as hav- 
ing few illiterates, white or black, as hav- 
ing the best paid artisan class in the 
world, as having no hamlets without 
school and library, as dominating the 
political destinies of the American conti- 
nents and profoundly affecting the life of 
Asia and Europe by direct as well as by 
indirect means, and yet being a selfish, 
proud, unspiritual and materialistic na- 
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tion, marring and not blessing humanity. 
Such a vision is conceivable. Its realiza- 
tion is not probable. But it will only be 
avoided as the spiritual and ethical 
molders of opinion impress upon educa- 
tors and parents the necessity of keeping 
clearly in mind the relative importance 
of wisdom and knowledge, the subordina- 
tion of the machine to the individual, the 
attainment of an education for social 
rather than personal ends. Then accept- 
ing the ever-increasing wealth put at their 
disposal by state and individuals, and the 
vaulting ambition of parents and chil- 
dren for education, American educators 
have only to proceed to a task the like of 
which in breadth and depth has seldom 
been given to men. 





Popular Interest in the Bible 


Successful newspapers assume to know 
what the people want to read and aim 
to meet their wants whenever possible, 
at any cost. It seems therefore to indi- 
cate a widespread interest in certain 
questions about the Bible that extended 
dispatches sent out last week from Chi- 
cago were printed in the leading Eastern 
newspapers announcing that the Sunday 
school lesson helps, issued by the Pilgrim 
Press, declared the Biblical chronology 
of Archbishop Usher to be worthless and 
intimated that the age of the patriarchs 
may not have been as great as is stated 
in the Bible. 

A great popular ignorance in the Bible 
is also suggested by the use of these dis- 
patches. No modern Biblical scholar has 
confidence in the accuracy of Usher’s 
Chronology. Nor is belief that the Bible 
stories of prehistoric times are literal his- 
tory essential to orthodoxy in any de- 
nomination, so far as we know. It has 
been a long time since these statements 
had any value as news among people who 
study the Bible. They can be news only 
to those to whom the Bible itself would 
be news. Yet the fact that managers of 
newspapers thought it worth while to 
pay the cost of telegraphing these things 
shows that their readers want to know 
about the Bible. It ought to give new 
courage to those who preach and teach 
its truths. If the people are so much in- 
terested in matters of trifling conse- 
quence because connected with the Bible, 
it is surely possible to interest them in 
the things of supreme importance. The 
Bible presents to us the highest ideal of 
manhood and tells us how to attain it. 
It shows us the Hebrew ideal foreshad- 
owed and in a degree realized in the pa- 
triarchs, whose reputed age is of little 
moment beside the conceptions of their 
characters held by holy men who de- 
scribed them, moved by the Holy Spirit. 
It shows us the ideal attained in Jesus 
Christ, who is revered in our time even by 
those who do not confess themselves as 
his disciples, and who know of him only 
as they hear his teaching imperfectly in- 
terpreted by those who seek to support 
their theories of society and government 
by his authority. It persuades us that 
we can attain to that ideal, warns us that 
our lives will end in failure if we do not 
strive to attain to it, and assures us that 
those who make this their supreme ob- 
ject will never fail through lack of his 
help, and will enjoy his fellowship for- 
-ever in the life beyond the grave. 
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These things have personal interest for 
men. To make men understand and ap- 
preciate them is the highest service we 
canrenderthem. This spasmodic reviving 
in the newspapers of questions about the 
Bible long since answered and put aside 
ought to inspire new zeal in learning how 
to present with power those great truths 
whose unfolding through the stories of 
the patriarchs and the history of the He- 
brew nation and whose full revelation in 
the life of Jesus Christ disclose the 
unity of the Bible in its structure and 
purpose, while men’s need to appropriate 
these truths in order to gain the end of 
living convinces us that they come to us 
from the Creator of man. 





The Fosburgh Murder Trial 


Interest in the trial of R. S. Fosburgh 
of Pittsfield, Mass., for the alleged kill- 
ing of his sister in August, 1900, has not 
been confined to the vicinage, and inter- 
est in some of the aspects of the case 
should be general. In the celerity with 
which the jury was impaneled and the 
dignity with which the trial was con- 
ducted the western Massachusetts court 
has set an example which New Yorkers, 
and doubtless residents of other states, 
envy. The expulsion of a group of New 
York “yellow journalists’ from the 
courtroom for sensational treatment of 
the case was an incident of the trial 
which is to be commended most heartily. 

Coming to the case itself, it should be 
stated that for some time after the death 
of Miss Fosburgh only one explanation 
of the affair was held to be tenable either 
by the public or by the officials charged 
with responsibility for detecting the 
guilty, and that was the explanation 
given by the Fosburgh family, namely, 
that they had been aroused in the dead 
of night by burglars, and that in the 
scramble and mélée which followed the 
discovery of the invaders Miss Fosburgh 
was shot. Not until some time after the 
sad affair did the chief of police of Pitts- 
field and the press of Massachusetts be- 
gin to intimate that the true explanation 
of the affair was that the shooting was 
the culmination of a family quarrel. 

Certain facts seeming to corroborate 
this theory were brought to the attention 
of the Grand Jury—the Fosburghs say 
without their having any opportunity to 
explain their side of the case—and an in- 
dictment against the son was found; the 
entire family were brought under sus- 
picion and subjected to the ordeal which 
a trial for taking life involves, and a 
fortnight ago trial of the case began, the 
public eagerly awaiting the reserves of 
evidence said to be in the possession of 
the state which would justify so startling 
a charge against so reputable a man and 
family. As the case of the prosecution 
developed, as witness after witness called 
by the state aided the defense, it began 
to dawn upon the public how flimsy was 
the state’s case, and when at length the 
judge refused to permit the case to go to 
the jury and released the alleged culprit 
there was but one sentiment throughout 
Massachusetts, namely, that gross injus- 
tice had been done to the Fosburghs and 
a blot put upon the reputation of the po- 
lice officials of Pittsfield and the district 
attorney and other officials who brought 
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the case before the Grand Jury, and who 
countenanced the theory that young Fos- 
burgh was guilty. 

The more than local application of the 
affair is this. The intrusion of any mo- 
tive save the sternest sense of duty and 
the highest sense of justice into the pros- 
ecution of suspected criminals plays 
havoc with justice, and ultimately wrecks 
the careers of the men who act with 
mixed motives. Our reading of the testi- 
mony forces us to believe that there was 
no justification for the indictment of 
young Fosburgh. He and his kindred 
have suffered loss of health, property and 
good name by the persecution of the 
state; and as the law now stands they 
have no redress. If they and other vic- 
tims of like snap judgments had redress, 
there might be fewer cases of such inva- 
sion of personal and family rights. Not 
a little of the mischief in this case has 
been caused by morbid journalists rush- 
ing in to grasp at anything which would 
‘make copy.” 





The Tuberculosis Congress 


London during the past week has been 
the meeting place of some of the most 
eminent bacteriologists and physicians 
of the world, gathered to discuss tuber- 
culosis in its various forms and to plan 
for such professional and national action 
as will lessen the ravages of the disease 
among men. American physicians of 
prominence have participated, and for- 
eign delegates in their papers and in 
their speeches have referred again and 
again to the fine provision made in this 
country for combating and treating the 
disease, provision that in some particu- 
lars excels anything known in Europe. 

Interest has centered on the paper read 
by Professor Koch of Berlin University, 
the world’s most eminent bacteriologist, 
who claims that his investigations have 
led him to the conclusion that the tuber- 
cle bacillus of cattle is not identical with 
the bacillus found in tuberculosis when 
present with men, that cattle are immune 
to the human tubercle bacillus, and that 
probably men are immune to the bovine 
tubercle bacillus, although he does not 
assert the last proposition dogmatically. 

That human and bovine bacilli differ 
was pointed out by Prof. Theobald Smith 
of the Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
in 1898. That cattle are immune to the 
human tubercle bacillus is not so impor- 
tant a fact, even if proved true. But 
that human beings are immune to bovine 
tubercle bacilli, if proved, at once makes 
unnecessary all that complicated and ex- 
pensive machinery for the inspection of 
meat and milk which states and munici- 
palities have devised of late to guard the 
health of theircitizens. Professor Koch's 
reputation as a bacteriologist is so high 
that it is with diffidence that his dicta are 
disputed, even by those who come near 
being his peers. But so radical is his 
statement in this matter, so antagonistic 
to a department of applied science 
charged with responsibility for saving 
human life, that already his declaration 
is challenged. It was so disputed in tie 
open sessions of the Tuberculosis Con- 
gress by Lord Lister and other eminent 
delegates ; it since has been by German, 
British and American physicians and 
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ofticials charged with inspection of meats 
and milk. 

The clinical experience of the medical 
profession would seem to be against Pro- 
fessor Koch; and it must be remembered 
that he already has one serious error 
charged against him. In 1890 he brought 
forward “tuberculin” as a cure for 
tuberculosis of the lungs, because he had 
found it effective in treating lupus, a 
tuberculosis of the skin. When tested by 
others it did not do what Professor Koch 
predicted it would. Until his claim is 
substantiated by others, individuals and 
the state will do well to guard against in- 
fection by both modes—breathing the 
dried sputum given off by the lungs, and 
infection through filling the digestive 
tract with tainted meat or milk. These 
are times of new light. Surgeon-general 
Sternberg, U. S. A., seems to prove con- 
clusively in the July Popular Science 
Monthly that yellow fever is only com- 
municable by mosquitoes; and that all 
which society has done to provide against 
infection, to avoid contact with infected 
clothing or the infected persons has been 
needless. 


Christ’s Teaching About the 
Old Testament 


It is difficult for us to remember that 
the only Bible which the disciples had in 
the lifetime of our Lord, and for a long 
time afterward, was the Old Testament. 
It was this which our Lord himself had 
so thoroughly by heart and to which he 
so constantly appealed. The home life 
in Nazareth was shaped by its teachings. 
The suggestions of the tempter were re- 
pelled by words quoted: from its books. 
In the recurring differences with scribes 
and Pharisees he, not less than they, re- 
ferred the question at issue to a right in- 
terpretation of its commandments. Yet 
we read and ourselves feel, after all these 
centuries, that his handling is different 
from theirs, and that ‘‘he spake as one 
having authority and not as the scribes.” 

He found a deeper meaning than they 
had found. To the Sadducees, who called 
in question the resurrection, he showed 
that the name of God—the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac and of Jacob—was not a 
mere string of historic reminiscences, but 
the key to an enduring relation. He ex- 
plained the law of divorce as an accom- 
modation to the hardness of the ancient 
people’s hearts. He spiritualized the 
moral law with an addition of, ‘“‘ But I 
say unto you,” that sets before us an 
inner holiness undreamed of before. 

Our Lord appealed to the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament for their testimony to 
himself, ‘‘These are they which bear 
witness of me.”” They were prophecy of 
him and of his work in record of events, 
in aspiration of saints, in words of fore- 
telling. Their meaning is made clear by 
his earthly life and death and by the 
Holy Spirit’s work. With this clew we 
shall find the traces of his presence every- 
where, and all along the way signposts 
that lead to his appearing. 

Every man is bound to read these rec- 





ords of God’s revelation through human- 


ity in the brightest light which God has 
given him. If we bring this illumination 
of the Holy Spirit’s teaching to the study 
of the Old Testament, we shall find in it 
a true guide to the nobler Christian life. 


The letter of many of its enactments is 
done away; the spirit of reverence, love 
and service that informed it can never 
perish. 

We shall find the path along which 
God led humanity until the time was 
ripe for Christ’s appearing. We shall 
find the witness of God’s purpose for the 
race and for ourselves. We shall come 
in penitence with David to feel the need 
of Christ; in sorrowing perplexity with 
Jeremiah to look for his dominion; in 
glad anticipation with Isaiah to under- 
stand the burdens he must bear and the 
glory that shall follow. 

It is this light of fulfillment and at- 
tainment, by the guidance of God’s spirit 
even down to the present, which reveals 
the depth of revelation. We need the 
various helpfulness of that human expe- 
rience with God which the Old Testa- 
ment records. It is less and more to us 
than to the contemporaries of Jesus. 
Less, because we have, over and above 
it, the brighter light of fulfillment in 
Jesus and the church. More, because 
this very fulfillment is as full illumina- 
tion, brightening every corner and giv- 
ing meaning to every mystery which its 
books contain. The Old Testament with- 
out Christ is a palace of shadows and 
perplexities. The Old Testament with 
Christ is the Interpreter’s House, where 
many things are written of those who 
went before, for our instruction and de- 
light. 





In Brief 


Those newspapers which have labeled the 
distribution of Oklahoma homesteads by lot as 
a lottery have discredited not the Government 
but themselves. 





The recent heat wave caused as great dis- 
aster to life during its presenc® as an epidemic 
would have done. More than 5,000 deaths 
were reported in fifteen cities as the imme- 
diate result of the heat, and many more will 
follow as its indirect consequence. 





A ministers’ meeting is appointed for next 
Monday at King’s Chapel, Boston, similar to 
one held at the same place a year ago. The 
session will open at 10.30 A.M. With other 
exercises Rev. L. B. Bates will give reminis- 
cences of ministers’ meetings in Boston thirty 
years ago. 





The oldest Congregational minister in Eng- 
land is Rev. John Spurgeon, the father of the 
eminent Baptist, the late C. H. Spurgeon, 
and Thomas, the present pastor of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon is ninety- 
one years old, and is still able to take part in 
public services. 





The Baptist Union of Wales has voted 
unanimously that it cannot join the National 
Free Church Union as long as that body ar- 
ranges for united communion services. Welsh 
Baptists would be more at home with their 
American than they are with their English’ 
fellow-denominationalists. 





An Omaha clergyman conducting a jail 
service last week gave out the hymn “The 
dying thief rejoiced to see.” The convicts 
resented forcibly the implication, and the 
clergyman had to retire. It requires more 
than ordinary wisdom to talk to prisoners 
on the matter of religion, and few there be 
who do it discreetly. 





The announcement of the resignation of the 
pastor of a rural New England church, in a 
recent issue of The Congregationalist, was 
followed within a week by applications for 
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the prospective vacancy from fifty ministers: 
Yet there are churches which have been 
seaching for weary months for some one to 
preach the gospel to them. Is there not some 
way by which supply and demand can be 
better adjusted to each other ? 





The article on the experiences of Soil-Cul- 
ture Campbell, on another page this week, 
suggests that there may be hope for a crop in 
the great corn belt, even when visited by as 
severe a drought as it has suffered this sum- 
mer. Mr. Campbell has just been appointed 
by the United States Government as expert 
agent for the Dakotas, Kansas and Nebraska 
to investigate methods of cultivation in those 
states, with a view to gathering facts which 
may be made the basis of recommendations 
to farmers for more successful agricultural 
work. 





The male quartet of Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church, Boston, has been a leading attrac- 
tion at that church for twenty-three years. 
For the last twenty years the four singers have 
been Messrs. Herbert Johnson, first tenor, 
W. T. Meek, second tenor, G. H. Remele, 
baritone, and G. R. Clarke, bass. It is said 
that during the last ten years every member 
has been at his place on Sunday without 
a single absence. The quartet is widely 
known throughout and beyond New Eng- 
land. Its discontinuance is greatly regretted, 
but was found to be necessary for the sake 
of economy. 





The Board of Assessors and Reviewers of 
Assessment of Chicago last week had a fine 
opportunity to test the amount of conscience 
in civic matters which many of the most 
notable and wealthy of the city’s inhabitants 
possess. The spectacle which some of them 
made as they tried to squirm out of paying 
their taxes goes far toward explaining the 
present financial plight of the city. One 
prominent taxpayer almost paralyzed the 
officials by making a complete statement of 
his personal property, by paying for the prior 
year’s taxes, which had not been assessed, 
and by giving the teachings of Rom. 13 as au- 
thority for his conduct as a citizen willing to 
bear his share of the burden. 





Westbourne Chapel, London, Dr. Clifford’s. 
church, recently had a peculiar experience. 
Major J. B. Pond had arranged with Dr. Clif- 
ford to have Dr. Hillis of Brooklyn preach 
and he was advertised as preacher. Not 
hearing from Dr. Hillis, Dr. Clifford spent 
considerable of the Saturday before hunting 
for him in London hotels. Dr. Lorimer, 
whom he met, assured him that he need not 
worry—the preacher would probably arrive 
the next day. But he did not, and Dr. Clif- 
ford had to apologize—and preach. Dr. Hillis 
was in peace and quietude in this country at 
the time, oblivious of the expectations of the 
Londoners. In the colloquial language of 
the day, “it is up” to Major Pond. 





One of the greatest New Testament schol- 
ars of the last century was the Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, who 
died last Sunday, at the, age of seventy-six. 
Among his best known books are The Bible 
in the Church, The Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion, Christus Consummator and the Historic 
Faith. His commentaries on the Gospel and 
Epistles of John and the Epistle to the He- 
brews are of high value. With Dr. Hort he 
edited what is regarded as the standard text 
of the Greek New Tetament, on which he 
labored for more than twenty-five years. He 
has in many ways enriched English Biblical 
and theological literature. He was a member 
of the New Testament Revision Company. 





Rev. Dr. George W. Wood, long a missionary 
of the American Board, died at his home in 
Geneseo, N. Y., July 17. A graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and Princeton Seminary, his 
pastoral service was in the Presbyterian 
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Church. His connection with the American 
Board as a missionary began in 1836, his first 
service abroad being at Singapore, from which 
place he was transferred to Constantinople in 
1842, He returned home in 1850, became cor- 
responding secretary of the Board in 1852, 
and remained in the New York office until 
1871, when he returned to Constantinople and 
re-entered missionary work, remaining six- 
teen years. As an educator, linguist and edi- 
tor he rendered splendid service on the for- 
eign fields; and as an administrative officer 
at home he had a strikingly long and useful 
eareer. Riggs, Hamlin and Wood, colaborers, 
have passed away near together. 





Current Thought 


LITERATURE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR RE- 
LIGION 


Gerald Stanley Lee remarked the other day 
that Solomon could not keep the Proverbs, so 
he wrote them. I remembered the remark be- 
cause I thought at the time it applied very 
forcibly to some of our popular preachers who 
have substituted literature for religion.— 
J. P. M., in New York Evening Post. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


During the last forty years the educated 
world has been quietly adopting a new theory 
of human origins, and it is now very gener- 
ally assumed that the descent of man, as Dar- 
win sketched it, must be accepted broadly as 
the scientific teaching on the subject. Man 
was evolved, so science would have us be- 
lieve, like other species of animals, from 
lower forms of life. His structure is too 
closely allied to that of other species known 
to science to permit the idea that he is a sep- 
arate creation, disconnected from them. As 
a denizen of the earth, as an animal among 
animals, science gives him his place in na- 
ture, and suggests that his origin, hidden 
away in the inaccessible distances of the 
past, may have been reached not by a creat- 
ive fiat, but by a gradual process. . . . Science 
has carried the day again; in her cool and 
imperturbable way, not by fulminations, nor 
by the inimitable raillery of Huxley, but by 
the slow accumulation of evidence and the 
patient study of facts she has won over all 
who think, and in a few more years, as ever, 
the unthinking will have followed the think- 
ers. ... Christ never based his teaching 
about man on the story of Adam and Eve; 
he never referred to those “first parents,” as 
they are called. He never spoke of the Fall. 
He never uttered a truth which in any way 
depended upon that reputed fact. We recog- 
nize his reverence for Scripture. He knew 
the law and the prophets by heart, but he 
carefully avoided the traditional theory of 
the origin of sin. And as a result of this di- 
vine reticence, his teaching, his view of man, of 
sin, of redemption, remains unaffected by the 
most remarkable revolution which has ever 
occurred in the conception of human origins. 
... Man in the process of evolution is the 
interesting, but visionary, theme of science. 
Man evolved is the concrete and practical 
theme of religion. Christianity lets the 
question of organic origin severely alone. It 
can accept whatever is proved in that line. 
Its own task lies in a region which no science 
ean disprove. Christ plants his truth, nay, 
is himself planted, in that moral and spiritual 
order. ‘‘However, O man, you came to be, 
what you actually are is a being that can 
stand in relation of sonship to God.” That is 
Christ’s ground of appeal. As himself the 
Son of God, revealed in the fullness of time, 
i. e., in the evolutionary course of history, he 
appears among men, to bring them to their 
Father. If he had advanced Darwin’s theory 
nineteen centuries ago he would not have 
accomplished that object ; but the accomplish- 
ment of his object is not, and cannot be, 
affected by the theory which modern science 
for the moment favors.—R. F. Horton, D. D., 
in London Christian World. 
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In and Around New York 


A Veteran Sunday School Worker 

Mr. E. W. Hawley, for many years a mem- 
ber of Central Church, Brooklyn, and latterly 
one of its deacons, died at his home last 
Wednesday. He was seventy-one years old 
and had been practically all his life an ardent 
Sunday school worker. He was superin- 
tendent of the field work of the New York 
State Sunday School Association, and it was 
while on duty in this work that the extreme 
heat brought on his death. He had been for 
seventeen years a member of the executive 
committee of the association, and no man was 
more faithful in attending the conventions of 
that body, nor was the opinion of any other 
man so much deferred to by his associates. Mr. 
Hawley is widely credited in the newspapers 
with having been the originator of the home 
department idea in Sunday school work, but 
that, we believe, he never claimed for him- 
self. Dr. W. A. Duncan, beyond question, 
first introduced the home department class as 
a feature of Sunday schools in New York, and 
Mr. Hawley has worked effectively to extend 
it. He was the organizer of Bethesda Sunday 
school, at first a mission of Central Church, 
and for many years its superintendent. 
He was a close personal friend of the late Dr. 
Behrends, and was one of the speakers at the 
memorial service which was held shortly 
after the pastor’s death. Funeral services 
were held in Central Church and also at the 
home of his sister in Bridgeport. Both 
services were conducted by Mr, Harmon, the 
assistant minister of Central Church. 


Two Summer Schools 

The New York Summer School of Philan- 
thropy has just closed after a six weeks’ ses- 
sion. Thirty-four students attended all the 
lectures, seventeen of them being university 
graduates and the others having had at least 
one year’s experience in the work of organized 
charity. In addition to the lectures given by 
well-known charity organization workers 
from all parts of the country, the session of 
the school included practical philanthropic 
work among the poor ot New York, under the 
direction of agents of the local organization. 
Most of those who took the course have been 
engaged by charitable societies in the large 
cities of the country. There are about an 
equal number of men and women. The fact 
that New York State alone spends $30,000,000 
annually for charitable purposes is proof 
enough of the importance of an adequate 
course of instruction for those who are to dis- 
pense it. 

The Summer School of New York Univer- 
sity has become a feature of New York’s edu- 
cational life. Each year the summer courses 
are better attended, and it has come to be al- 
most a habit with teachers and principals to 
take them each vacation season. The more 
popular studies, as shown by the elective 
system, are psychology, history and govern- 
ment, English literature, mathematics and 
education. Asarule, the students take but a 
few courses each, some only one, while the 
majority electtwo. In addition to the regular 
courses, weekly excursions to places of inter- 
est within easy reach of New York and 
weekly lectures on miscellaneous topics are 
earranged. The erection of dormitories at the 
university has been steadily going on for sev- 
eral years and nearly half of the summer stu- 
dents this year live on the campus. 


A Notable Educational Gathering 

Regents of the University of the State of 
New York and leading instructors associated 
with them hold annual convocations for the 
discussion of educational problems. This 
year an unusual number of educators from 
without the state were heard upon practical 
questions. Dean Johnson of the University 
of Wisconsin, Dr. Holmes of the American 
Association of Medical Colleges, Dean Scott 
of the Law School, University of Illinois, and 


others were heard. President Stewart of 
Auburn Presbyteriam Seminary believes a 
renaissance has come in the theological sem- 
inary. Poverty is no longer a sole requisite 
of admission. Fifty-four young men tried to 
start for the Presbyterian ministry by the way 
of Auburn classes last year, but only thirty.six 
were admitted. Here may be an explanation 
of the alleged falling-off in candidates for the 
ministry. Dr. Stewart said that a quarter of 
a century ago systematic theology was the 
point of emphasis in seminary instruction. 
Now it is Bible study. Dr. Holmes pleaded 
for larger endowments, even state endow- 
ments, for medical schools, saying that medi- 
cal schools have $4,000,000 endowments while 
theological schools have $30,000,000, and yet 
no class of men give so much free service to 
the public as physicians. 


Memorial Windows for Pilgrim Church 

Many plans have been suggested for me- 
morials to Dr. Storrsin Pilgrim Church, Brook- 
lyn, but it has finally been decided to place a 
window over the main entrance, and the con- 
tract has been given out. The subject is to 
be The Ascension, and the position will be in 
full view of the worshipers as they go from 
the church. Two other windows are to be 
placed at the sametime. One will commem- 
orate the jubilee anniversary of the congre- 
gation, which was celebrated several years 
ago, and the other will be a memorial to Mr. 
Hatch, who was in his lifetime an influential 
member of the church. It is expected that 
all the windows will be ready for unveiling 
when regular services are resumed in the fall. 


Dr. Hillis’s New Assistant 

Local churchgoers are saying that Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, is fortunate in having se- 
cured as an associate pastor Rev. Samuel Sco- 
ville, who has resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Vineland to become Dr. Hillis’s as- 
sistant. Mr. Scoville’s first charge was in 
Norwich, N. Y., where he remained twenty 
years, going from thence to the First Church 
of Stamford, Ct. After serving seventeen 
years there, he went to Vineland, where he 
has just completed his third year. In Nor- 
wich he married a daughter of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Mr. Scoville begins his work at 
Plymouth Sept. 1, and will greatly relieve Dr. 
Hillis, who, because of the continued illness 
of Mr. Porter, has had, practically, all the 
work of the great church to do unaided. 


Brooklyn Bridge Disabled 
The important part played in the life of the 
greater city by the New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge was never better realized than last 
week, when the snapping of a number of the 
roadway supports made it necessary to stop 
running trains and trolleys over it. Thou- 
sands, who make their homes in Brooklyn 
and go daily to business in Manhattan, had 
come to rely upon the bridge as the quickest 
means of transportation, and the return to 
the antiquated ferries was both inconvenient 
and unwelcome. Repairs were quickly made, 
but for two days those who wanted to cross 
had to walk. The incident has brought out 
several unpleasant facts. One is that there is 
no systematic inspection of the great struc- 
ture, and a break or other dangerous condi- 
tion might exist for days without being no- 
ticed. The trouble last week was first dis- 
covered by a passenger on the bridge, who 
called the attention of a policeman to it. 
While no serious difficulty resulted in this 
case, people are asking what would happen if 
a really dangerous break should occur and it 
were left to the casual passer-by to discover. 


‘It seems to be but another case of official neg- 


lect and maladministration of public duty. 





If Christianity is not more than ethical, it will 
not be even ethical.— Pres. F. L. Patton. 


and fe ott Get 
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A few months ago I made the statement 
at an association of ministers that the 
man who had most strongly influenced 
the younger men in the ministry the last 
ten years was Lyman Abbott, but that 
the one who would exert the strongest in- 
fluence for the next ten years is Pres. G. 
Stanley Hall. It is probably in order 
that I may justify the truth of the latter 
remark that I have been asked to prepare 
this study. 

The questions that have troubled the 
thinking Christian world during the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century have 
had to do with the attempt to harmonize 
religion with advances of physical sci- 
ence. A most interesting special ques- 
tion has been as to the relation between 
the evolution of the race and theology. 
At the present time the discussion is 
moving on into the realms of mental sci- 
ence, and the law of evolution having 
been established, it is becoming realized 
that it applies not only to the race, but to 
theindividual. In the former discussions 
Lyman Abbott has been the compiler 
and harmonizer, who with his fearless 
mind and ready pen and large access to 
press and platform has become the inter- 
preter of the new theology, not only to 
the ministry, but to the reading world. 
To more recent problems President Hall 
brings not only fearlessness and openness 
of mind and an excellent power to inter- 
pret the obscure in the language of the 
people, but also the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of being not merely an omnivorous 
reader and absorber of other men’s ideas, 
but himself a. founder and a master in 
the sciences which he seeks to interpret. 
Lyman Abbott has had the immense ad- 
vantages of the Plymouth pulpit and the 
Outlook, while Dr. Hall has confined 
himself to the erudite review and the oc- 
casional address. Lyman Abbott has 
written books popularizing new thought 
which have passed into large editions, 
while G. Stanley Hall has practically 
never published a book. But Dr. Hall 
has one distinct and ever-growing advan- 
tage in that he has raised up a disciple- 
ship of young scholars who have given 
him loyal assistance, extended their stud- 
ies in the departments which he has indi- 
cated for them and who in professors’ 
chairs and by their own writings today 
are promulgating the truths of whose 
study he was the beginner in this coun- 
try. This authority, exercised by a man 
without a platform and without a book, 
but through a human discipleship, sug- 
gests past analogies in Socrates and Bud- 
dha and the Galilean twelve. 

It is interesting to us to remember 
that President Hall was born of godly 
Congregational parentage in Ashfield, 
Mass., fifty-five years ago, that he was 
destined by his mother for the Christian 
ministry, and that after his graduation 
from Williams College he passed through 
Union Theological Seminary. It was 
while in the seminary that he caught 
from the famous Prof. Henry B. Smith 
the inspiration which set him about his 
lifework—a ministry indeed to men’s souls 
but a ministry not of preaching to them, 
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G. Stanley Hall 


By Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph. D. 


but of understanding them. It was Dr. 
Smith’s encouragement in his lectures 
on philosophy and in private colloquies 
which caused him to interrupt his course 
for a year at Berlin and Bonn and to 
follow his course with another year at 
Berlin and at Heidelberg. For four years 
he taught philosophy at Antioch College, 
where the name of Horace Mann was still 
a mighty legend, and where the young 
educator caught so much of his spirit 
as might be contagious by sleeping in 
the old educator’s bed. In 1876 therecame 
an opportunity to come to Harvard and 
assist Prof. William James, who became 
his second master. After earning his 
Ph. D. here he spent two more years in 
Berlin and Leipsic, and returned in 1882 
to assume the chair of philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins. He has since expressed 
himself as amazed to think of the ground 
which he tried to cover in his instruction, 
but the effort caused him to lay deep 
and broad foundations for future growth. 

It is somewhat difficult to make clear 
just what have been the contributions of 
Stanley Hall to modern thought. As he 
himself has said, that which the common 
people know of his work, the practical 
side, is like an iceberg, one-ninth of which 
is seen while eight-ninths is out of sight. 
Not even to mention the special abstruse 
topics of which he has been the explorer, 
we may name a few which in a recent 
article he summarized as being the sig- 
nificant things in what is coming to be 
called ‘“‘the new psychology.” One of 
these is the study of the individual child. 
Dr. Hall is recognized as the father of 
child-study in America. The science has 
had many abusers ; indeed, as he has said 
himself, its value may be measured by 
the fact that it has floated, though bear- 
ing more fools and fads than anything 
else in recent thought; but it has given 
new knowledge upon the nature of man, 
and it is contributing important wisdom 
in the whole realm of pedagogy. A second 
contribution is the reform which this new 
knowledge has wrought in the kinder- 
garten and the influence which it has 
exerted in carrying right educational 
principles up through the curriculum. A 
third contribution is the tremendous 
emphasis which these studies have made 
upon the physical and psychical im- 
portance of the adolescent period in the 
life of man. This is at present the best 
known of Dr. Hall’s studies, and it is not 
the least important. 

The last is the study of the evolution of 
the human soul. The emphasis upon 
adolescence has obscured to some persons 
the fact that the new psychology covers 
the whole life of man. The new view 
insists that not only is humanity the 
product of evolution, but that from con- 
ception to maturity each human being 
passes through, recapitulates the entire 
story of animate life. The bearings of 
this as yet uncompleted hypothesis are 
most important and fascinating. Presi- 
dent Hall himself seems to be standing 
very near the doorway of the largest op- 
portunities of influence of his life. His 
patient studies have culminated in his 
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eagerly awaited book on Adolescence, 
which is within a few weeks of com- 
pletion. He has finished a study of the 
pedagogy of Bible study which is to be 
hoped he will give to the world while the 
new plans for the International system 
are still in flux. But he regards as of 
even more importance another book 
which is also ready on The Psychology of 
Jesus. We have had theologies from the 
standpoint of physical science, but now 
comes the first from the standpoint of 
psychology. President Hall has such con- 
fidence in the results of the study of the 
human mind that he is frank to say he 
believes the ultimate word for the Chris- 
tian faith will come from this science. 
It would be unfair to break confidence by 
any attempt to sum up in a paragraph 
what will be an epoch-making book. 

Inadequate must be also our presenta- 
tion of Dr. Hall’s position upon matters 
of present day interest. At some points 
the results of his studies have been sur- 
prising in their return to the ancient po- 
sitions. In the matter of human evolu- 
tion he reaches conclusions which remind 
us of Calvinistic theories of depravity ; 
in his theory of pedagogy he lays earnest 
stress upon the place of the miraculous, 
while in human development he repeats 
with deepest emphasis a word which was 
central with Edwards—the will. Yet, 
although until recently a member of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, he feels the 
possible embarrassment to the denomi- 
nation of the positions which as a univer- 
sity teacher he holds theologically. These 
fears will seem to some of us groundless. 
His view of Jesus, as the hastened prod- 
uct of evolution, the cosmic man, has its 
analogue in recent theological thought. 
No evangelical preacher makes a greater 
emphasis upon the need of conversion 
and the place of prayer than does Dr. 
Hall. His teachings have often been 
somewhat disquieting to the Unitarian 
brotherhood. 

Dr. Hall lives in a pleasant house just 
behind the plain, factory-like buildings of 
Clark University, of which he is father 
and soul. After bearing the yoke of the 
masterful founder’s hand for a dozen 
years, he now finds himself perplexed 
with the effort to interpret his remark- 
able will. Those who cannot see that 
anything is great unless it is big will not 
find much to admire in an institution 
witha dozen teachers and thirty students. 
But, as I have indicated, it is no small 
thing to have sent forth disciples. Presi- 
dent Hall has taken many a college grad- 
uate who did not know what he was here 
for and given him his life direction. It 
is equally marvelous to note the eminence 
of the sons of his care and the scope of 
their researches. Some of the more fa- 
mous names are Starbuck, Dewey, Hys- 
lop, Cottrell, Donaldson and Chamber- 
lain, while for scope we think of Baur in 
paleontology, Boas in anthropology, 
Bumpus in biology, Burnham in hygiene, 
Channing in insanity, Johnson in play 
and games, Lancaster in adolescence, 
Lindsay in psychology, Tracy in the psy- 
chology of childhood. 
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President Hall spends his summers in 
Ashfield, where he sits most of the time 
on the hotel piazza talking with people 
who call him “Stan” and in pitching 
quoits. Whoever will take the trouble 
to look up some musty quarterlies will 
find that he has contributed to them 
some of the most delightful studies of 
New England boy life and household life 
that have been written. Not long ago 
somebody wrote up Dr. Hall’s study, rep- 
resenting it as a den of disorder, if not of 
dirt. This is rather a reflection on his 
charming wife, and is wholly undeserved. 
Dr. Hall is an omnivorous reader, a man 
who lives with books, one who prepares 
for his daily lectures to his small classes 
with ever fresh and faithful care, yet he 
is thoroughly human and humor-loving 
and approachable to those who have any 
claim upon his interest. The weekly 
Monday evening seminars at his study, 
with their interruptions of refreshments, 
are the social center of the university 
and the scene of the first reading of those 
monographs of delving and collation 
-which constitute the university’s publi- 
cations. 

Dr. Hall is a reasonably frequent at- 
tendant at Piedmont Church. He is in 
constant demand for lectures. Though 
sought for occasions of great moment, he 
is often heard in more modest circles 
where his message is likely to be of serv- 
ice. Those who have been privileged to 
be his students and friends are usually 
his devotees, giving to him chief praise 
for his modesty. Unwilling to speak un- 
til he is sure of his ground, not anxious 
to publish until master of his message, 
and eager to listen to the results of the 
humblest student’s research, he fulfills 
one’s ideal of the model teacher, who 
learns patiently, teaches kindly and seeks 
the good of humanity. 





Washington as an Educational 
Center 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


In speaking of Washington, education 
is not the first thought, as in the mention 
of Cambridge, New Haven, Princeton 
and Ann Arbor, and yet we have a 
larger number of students pursuing 
higher studies than at Harvard, and 
almost as many as ai Michigan Univer- 
sity. There have been the past year 
upwards of 3,500 university students here. 
The Government provides exceptional 
opportunities for special study in its ex- 
tensive and valuable collections of mate- 
rial and by the army of experts in its 
employ in all branches of knowledge. 
By an act of Congress some time since, 
desk room was afforded to college students 
in several of the Government offices that 
they might study questions which they 
could not elsewhere. These privileges 
were extended by an act passed at the 
last session, and the capital will be known 
in the near future, not only as an edu- 
cational center, but the educational 
center of the country. 


The Washington Memorial Institution 

Thus, in what is probably the best and 
most feasible way, is being developed 
General Washington’s idea of a national 
university. The George Washington Me- 
morial Association was organized a little 
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more than four years ago by a number of 
patriotic women, and during that time 
has been actively diligent in arousing 
public sentiment and soliciting contribu- 
tions for the establishment of a national 
university within the District of Colum- 
bia, according to the wishes of our first 
President, expressed in several of his ad- 
dresses and embodied in his will. This 
association recently accepted the propo- 
sition of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences to co-operate with it in the form- 
ulating of a plan for post-graduate study. 
The Washington Memorial Institution is 
the result. Its endowment will be the 
resources of the scientific bureaus of the 
Government; its one building, to be se- 
cured by the George Washington Memo- 
rial Association, will be dignified and 
substantial, sacred to the memory of 
Washington, dedicated to higher educa- 
tion, and with ample rooms that can be 
used as the meeting place of the scientific, 
literary, educational and patriotic bodies 
which from time to time come here. 
The policy and control of the institution 
are vested in a board of fifteen trustees, 
two of whom are women and seven the 
presidents of colleges and universities. 
Director Wolcott of the United States 
Geological Survey is president of this in- 
tercollegiate board, and ex-President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins has accepted 
the directorship of the institution, which 
begins work within a few weeks. 

The students will be men and women 
trained in existing colleges and univer- 
sities and capable of undertaking spe- 
cial investigation. No degrees will be 
conferred; its scope will be scientific 
rather than literary, and it is to be main- 
tained by private funds. Occupying a 
position unique among existing institu- 
tions, it seems as though it could not 
come into collision with any. It is the 
central agency through which students 
may avail themselves of the new privi- 
leges granted by Congress, in other 
words, a national university extension 
for university graduates. Its beginnings 
cannot fail to attract close scrutiny from 
educators and patriotic societies, and the 
city of Washington will welcome this in- 
flux of eager students to its cultured life. 
Art, literature, science, patriotism, phi- 
lanthropy and religion are the petals form- 
ing that attractive flower known as the 
best society at the capital. Display of 
wealth and the struggle for position make 
up the Vanity Fairof which one hears and 
reads much. But they are only the leaves 
that set off the white purity of the true 
blossom. 


Sectarian Institutions 

The schools of the churches are strong 
and well-founded. The two Catholic in- 
stitutions stand for the conservative and 
progressive arms of the Roman Church. 
Columbian University has developed 
from a small Baptist college into a well- 
established institution on broad lines ; it 
still seeks a president. The great Meth- 
odist University and the Episcopal Foun- 
dation are yet largely on paper, though 
each has made a beginning and has one 
substantial building. Howard Univer- 
sity has behind it a generation of honor- 
able history, and some of its graduates 
are sending their sons and daughters to 
Amherst and to Harvard, to Smith and 
to Wellesley. 
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Cost of a College Course Here 

In a recent table giving the cost of a 
four years’ college course at twenty-one 
educational institutions in different parts 
of the country the average expense at 
Columbian University, Washington, is 
given as $2,000. Three hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum would be a. low esti- 
mate for all expenses, $800 very liberal, 
These figures would probably hold true 
for a course in any of our higher schools, 


Evening Classes 

The professional classes that listen to 
lectures in the evenings are an important 
feature among local educational advan- 
tages. Hundreds of men and women, 
holding department positions, have, while 
supporting themselves and others, ob- 
tained degrees in theology, medicine and 
law. It requires diligence, perseverance 
and good health to accomplish this, but I 
have known those who, having completed 
courses in law and medicine, have pushed 
on through a post-graduate law course, 
and are now entered in the newly-estab- 
lished School of Jurisprudence and Di- 
plomacy. These classes close in May; 
there are no summer night classes with 
the mercury in the nineties. 


Summer Vacation School 

A summer vacation school, under a 
most enthusiastic leader, is the latest at- 
tachment to our public school system and 
the happy solution of the street waif 
problem for some 300 children in one of 
the most needy sections of the city. The 
school board have been cautious in appre- 
priations, but are studying the experi- 
ment with interest. Morning study is 
without text-books, for the afternoons 
there are games, excursions and healthful 
outings of various sorts. 


College Men in Congress 

It is interesting to notice that about 
fifty per cent. of the last Congress were 
college graduates, forty-four of the eighty- 
six senators, and 168 of the 360 members 
of the House. Many of those who re- 
ceived no degree were for a time under- 
graduates. As our legislators must be 
considered successful men, the inference 
that a college education formed a part of 
their success is conclusive. 





Struggles and Successes in 


Heaven 


Why is it that all talk of a future bliss car- 
ries no hint of the effort, sometimes successful 
and sometimes not, which is the sum total of 
our lives here? We have, I think, gotten rid 
of the old notion that when we die we play 
forever ona golden harp; but do we ever think 
that if we take our natures into the other 
world with us we shall be as easily satiated 
with uninterrupted success as we are here 
and sigh for new worlds to conquer? It is 
not to me any answer that death changes all, 
because our religion teaches us that we sim- 
ply continue our training there on much 
broader lines, but with the characteristics we 
have all our lives been making more and more 
pronounced here, and no success is hitherto 
of any value except over obstacles. Will 4 
victory uncontested be worth any more there? 
Why should not the future life be described 
in this way rather than in the modern the- 
ological fashion of glorious and continuous 
happiness? It seems to me that the usual 
teaching about this is of an enervating sort 
better suited to the Turk than the Christian. 

Cc. B. H. 
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Education Out of School 


School and college are some of the 
ways of getting an education, just as 
riding a bicycle or an automobile are some 
of the ways of locomotion. The bicycle 
and the automobile are on the whole 
quicker and better ways than walking 
orriding horseback. School and college 
are on the whole the shortest cuts to 
education. But they are by no means 
the only ways. Since in education the 
process is itself as important as the re- 
sult, frequently the longer ways prove 
better in the end. Thomas Davidson 
used to say that no man who had ever, 
had the privilege of teaching classes of 
working men and working women would 
ever willingly return to academic teach- 
ing, and that it would be a good thing 
if every boy and girl in coltege were 
compelled to do some useful work. One 
of the reasons why so many of us who 
are teaching in colleges get drawn into 
summer schools and teachers’ institutes 
when we ought to be taking a vacation 
is, | suppose, because after a year of 
offering our wares to immature minds, 
already overloaded with a mass of un- 
digested intellectual pabulum, it is so 
refreshing to offer them to people who 
are really hungry—people who have had 
enough experience of life to appreciate 
their worth. In college we overload with 
ready-made answers youths who havé 
never put the corresponding questions 
tothemselves. What wonder that these 
youths assume the attitude of stolid in- 
difference that they do? 

An educated person is one who has 
made some small department of the world 
expressive of his own reason and pur- 
pose; and through that experience has 
acquired a faith that the universe as a 
whole is expressive of a reason and pur- 
pose kindred to his own, but infinite 
and perfect. Experience which has not 
ripened into this larger faith may have 
practical value, but has no theoretical 
significance, and does not make one an 
educated person. Faith, on the other 
hand, which is not rooted and grounded 
in specific experience of the rationality 
of some section of the world, is destitute 
of educational value and falls an easy 
prey to mysticisms and superstitions. 

In college these convictions are built 
up mainly by the twofold agency of sci- 
ence and art. In the laboratory we iso- 
late sections of nature and, by making 
conditions artificially simple, trace the 
sequence of cause and effect and the 
adaptation of means toends. In history 
and economics we do the same thing for 
those higher departments of nature in 
which the will of man is a determining 
factor. In literature and art we see how 
man, starting from ideas of his own, has 
molded materials and symbols into ex- 
pressions of the reason and purpose in 
his own mind and heart. Thus, for the 
most part unconsciously, though with 
some conscious aids from philosophy for 
the chosen few who are capable of inter- 
preting the hints which philosophy gives, 
there grows up in the mind of the stu- 
dent the conviction that the universe he 
lives in is the expression of infinite rea- 
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son and beneficent purpose; and that 
any part of it can be made intelligible to 
his own mind and subject to his own will, 
provided his mind is cleared of prejudice 
and error and his will is resolute and 
right. Thus, to be at home in the world, 
the child and friend of its wise and benefi- 
cent Maker, and the master and ruler of 
some little section thereof, is, consciously 
or unconsciously, the chief gain repre- 
sented by the degree of Bachelor or 
Master of Arts. 

What science and art do for the college 
student, work and religion together do 
for multitudes of people outside. In or- 
der to give this educational result, how- 
ever, both the work and the religion 
must be free. Neither work that is done 
as mere drudgery, nor religion that is re- 
ceived on mere authority can ever pro- 
duce that union of specific mastery and 
universal trust’which is the mark of the 
educated man. For the essence of drudg- 
ery consists in doing things which are 
not seen and felt to be parts of a desir- 
able and noble whole. And the fatal 
defect of religion which rests on author- 
ity alone is that it gives a view of the 
universe as a whole which has no rela- 
tion to our own experience of the parts 
that come closest to us. For the person 
who is too lazy to work patiently at the 
prosaic details of some specific employ- 
ment for the sake of some practical or ar- 
tistic end, and for the person who is too 
weak to interpret the universe as a whole 
in terms of his hard-won conquest over 
the stubborn materials and conditions in 
which his own lot is cast, there is no such 
thing as education, in or out of school. 

Mastery of particulars coupled with 
faith in the universal—the two great 
gifts of education—are within reach of 
every faithful worker and honest thinker. 
The man who makes his farm or his 
shop, the woman who makes her kitchen 
or parlor truly, strongly, neatly, sweetly 
expressive of a sane and kindly purpose, 
and who acquires the habit of gladly and 
reverently recognizing the presence of a 
kindred order and beneficence in suns 
and stars, in fields and streams, in plants 
and animals, in customs and institutions, 
and, most of all, in the hearts of other 
right-minded and kind-hearted men and 
women, and out of these experiences 
learns to trust a Heavenly Father who, 
though on an infinitely grander scale, 
worketh, even as the individual works, 
for harmony and order and beauty and 
human happiness—that person has at- 
tained the two great essentials of a lib- 
eral education. 

Since writing the above I have been to 
call on a neighbor eighty-four years old, a 
farmer who has blasted and dug most of 
the wells on the Point where I am spend- 
ing the summer, and who still is hale and 
hearty, doing his regular day’s work in the 
strawberry field each day. He tells me 
that he never went to an academy or a 
college, although one of his poems was 
once read at a college commencement, 
and that practically he had no ‘‘school- 
ing” at all. Before I could state my 
errand, which was to get permission to 


quote some of his verses in this article, 
he remarked that he had been thinking 
for the past few weeks on the problem 
whether matter was created; and pro- 
ceeded to give his views on the subject, 
which were essentially those in Kant’s 
famous antinomies, of which I am sure he 
never had heard. Being something of a 
stonecutter himself, he had early been 
attracted by the works of Hugh Miller, 
and had always taken a keen interest in 
geology. Robert Burns was his favorite 
poet, though Wordsworth, Whittier and 
Longfellow were familiar friends. He 
gave a description of the evolution of the 
earth from the primitive diffused fire- 
mist with as much of detail and more of 
appreciative enthusiasm than the aver- 
age Bachelor of Arts could have done. 
Professor James’s argument for immor- 
tality, on the ground that the brain is a 
transmitter rather than an originator of 
thought, I found was already familiar to 
him ; and all I could suggest to him on 
that subject consisted in giving him the 
terms he had long been looking for to ex- 
press the conclusions to which he him- 
self had come. , 

Probably no mountain in America 
draws each summer to the resorts at its 
base a larger or more select group of col- 
lege-trained men and women than Green 
Mountain, the highest peak on Mt. Desert 
Island. Yetofallthe wealthy and learned 
people who throng the famous harbors of 
the island, certainly no one has—I ven- 
ture to say no one could give as fine an 
expression of the scientific and spiritual 
significance of its chief mountain as the 
following Ode to Green Mountain, one of 
a number of poems which Livy Penney, 
my neighbor in a little red farmhouse, 
has contributed to the Mount Desert 
Herald, and which I leave as a monu- 
ment to the education a farmer, a stone- 
cutter and a digger of wells has been 
able to acquire through fourscore years 
of kindly human fellowship and reverent 
communion with nature in a simple life 
of honest toil. 


ODE TO GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Stupendous pile, I gaze on thee with rapture, 
Thy cold bald summit turbaned in a cloud. 

In nature’s volume vast thou art a chapter 
That speaks the wisdom of thy God aloud. 


Ancient beyond all human comprehension, 

No history notes the date when thou wast born; 
Man’s epochs are too trivial to mention, 

Too limited to reach thy natal morn. 


The solid crust of earth was rent asunder 
To give thee passage to the upper air. 

Thy birth cry was the earthquake’s sullen thunder, 
Thy christening light the red voleano’s glare. 


Those deep-grooved furrows on thy ribs of granite 
Were plowed by icebergs countless years of yore ; 
When unrelenting winter ruled our planet, 
And icy mountains scoured the ocean floor. 


The storm-gods fierce from winter’s arctic regions 
Rave in their madness round thy head in vain; 
Thy granite buckler foils their wildest legions, 
And halts at will the headlong hurricane. 


Hail! ancient coast-guard, even the mighty ocean 
Whose haughty challenge bids thee to retreat, 

At thy stern bidding curbs his wild commotion, 
And piles his waves in thunder at thy feet. 


Ah, thou shalt stand when this frail frame shall 
molder 
Back to the formless dust from which it rose, 
Affording theme far many a new beholder, 
Yet resting still thyself in cold repose. 








In our university catalogues we often 
find studies classified under the name of 
The College of the Liberal Arts. It is a 
good name. It expresses what all educa- 
tion should be—the cultivation of those 
arts and sciences which broaden the mind 
and extend the sympathies. But if we 
examine the conduct and opinions of our 
graduates we find that not all are broad- 
minded, independent, free in thought. 
It is evident that they must be graduates 
of quite another institution, which should 
be called The College of Illiberal Arts. 
This school is not mentioned in any of 
our catalogues. It is a sort of double, an 
astral form, invisible to the world and 
only perceived in its effects. 

Few institutions of learning are with- 
out this department, and some members 
of the faculties who draw their salaries 
as teachers in The College of Liberal Arts, 
while they are supposed to enlarge the 
minds of their pupils and widen their 
comprehension, are really doing the op- 
posite. Young men and women leave 
college less in touch with certain aspects 
of humanity, less able to understand the 
tastes and opinions of some of their fel- 
lowmen and more bound by precedent 
and convention than when they entered. 

A young man who goes through college 
should be all his uneducated companions 
are—and more. He should be as much at 
ease with all classes as the uneducated 
man is with one. Culture should always 
be inclusive, not exclusive. As it is now, 
the chief mark of culture with some is 
the possession of a large and varied as- 
sortment of antipathies. The more 
things a man dislikes the more refined he 
is supposed to be. His taste may have 
been improved, but it is not enlarged. 
He learns to admire the symphony and to 
despise the gospel hymn and the coon 
song; he has acquired a taste for olives 
and caviar, but cannot eat bacon and cab- 
bage; he goes into raptures over Botti- 
celli or Burne Jones, and shudders at a 
lithograph or a penny picture. 

Along with the cultivation of antipa- 
thies goes the cultivation of ignorances. 
One of the easiest ways of getting a repu- 
tation for profound knowledge of some 
special subject is to affect profound igno- 
rance of everything else. If you choose 
a subject sufficiently recondite you may 
maintain a reputation for learning with 
very little mental strain by simply avoid- 
ing the expression of an opinion on sub- 
jects that ordinary people know about. 
Conversely we look with suspicion on a 
man who expresses opinions on many 
subjects, and we set him down as super- 
ficial, a jack-at-all-trades and necessarily 
good at none. 

The results of this lack of interest in 
the world, outside a single department of 
knowledge, are shown most strikingly in 
that aggregation of living wonders known 
as a university faculty. A professor 
adopts the motto, “Mind your own 
business,” and finds it easier to live up to 
than most ideals. He gradually ceases to 
understand his fellow-workers. It some- 
times takes a hundred years for an idea to 
get from one building to another on the 
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The College of Illiberal Arts 


By Prof. E. E. Slosson, Wyoming University 


same campus. Two adjoining rooms may 
be teaching philosophy a thousand years 
apart. It is as though Aristotle, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Herbert Spencer 
were teaching in the same college. No 
university yet has had a faculty of con- 
temporaries. I do not mean, of course, 
that a teacher is antiquated because his 
subject is. Assyriology, properly taught, 
is a more modern, a more living, subject 
than botany as it is sometimes taught. 

As there are no lines in nature, so there 
are no barriers in knowledge. Artificial 
limits are necessary to finite intellects, 
but we must recognize them as artificial. 
Now the first lecture of a course is usu- 
ally devoted to isolating the subject from 
all others, but the last lecture, showing 
its relations to the other branches of 
knowledge, is generally omitted for want 
of time. We build up partitions in the 
brains of our students, and they are care- 
ful never to mix their physics with their 
psychology, nor their chemistry with 
their biology, and to keep their theology 
apart from all. : 

This differentiation of the sciences has 
been carried to excess in many instances. 
Each science must doubtless pass through 
a hermit period, a sojourn in the desert, 
but it must come out again bringing its 
revelation to the world of men. Isola- 
tion develops individuality, but an iso- 
lated individual is useless. As we lose 
the power of distant vision by close por- 
ing over books, so the mind becomes my- 
opic by confining it to a narrow range. 
In time the philologist sees nothing in 
the world but words. We have heard 
often enough of Darwin’s frank confes- 
sion that toward the end of his life he 
had ceased to get any enjoyment from 
music, poetry or art. But the case may 
easily be matched by instances of literary 
men who have never felt the thrill of pleas- 
ure that comes from a glimpse of a thread 
of law stringing together isolated facts, 
who find in chemistry nothing bit bad 
odors, and in anatomy nothing but nasti- 
ness. There are littératewrs who know 
no physics but that of Aristotle and are 
interested in the natural history of no 
country except Selborne, who collect all 
editions of Isaac Walton, but never go 
a-fishing, who would not know a sky- 
lark from a raven outside of Shelley 
and Poe. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
under three conditions only: when it is 
inaccurate, when it is vague, when it is 
overestimated; but a person may know 
very little about a subject, yet what he 
does know may be as exact, clear and 
useful to him as the greater information 
of the specialist. Because we cannot 
master a field is no reason why we should 
not enter it. People overestimate the 
time required to keep up with the rising 
tide of scientific discovery. It is true 
there are some 10,000 pages of original 
matter added to each science every year, 
but two hours devoted to readimg a care- 
fully prepared summary of the year’s 
work in each branch would give all the 
information that any one but an expert 
needs. Thesame amount of time would 
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serve for the great movements in litera. 
ture and art. An educated man should 
certainly know enough of every depart. 
ment of science and art to understand its 
methods and limitations and to appreci- 
ate its triumphs. 

We cannot be omniscient, but we can 
be sane. The encroachments of profes. 
sionalism must be fought in every de- 
partment of human activity if we, the 
laity, are to get any good from the ac- 
cumulating riches of art and science, 
We will permit the specialist to do our 
work for us, but we must insist that he 
does not do our playing for us. If neces- 
sary, we will organize to protect our 
avocations as the trades unions are or- 
ganized to protect their vocations. Art 
for art’s sake, science for science’s sake 
must be met with the counter war cry of 
art and science for man’s sake. We need 
applied art, art applied to life. 

The scientist thinks that writing a pop- 
ular article is casting pearls before 
swine. If our professional musicians 
had their way, none but those who could 
pass an examination in music should en- 
ter their concert halls. And the sensi- 
tive soul of the poet shudders at the 
thought that when he puts his verse in 
print it will be mouthed by schoolboys 
on Friday afternoons and read by uncul- 
tured men who misplace the accent. I 
can remember when all the boys used to 
go into the back lot and play ball; now 
we sit on a bench and watch experts play 
ball. I can remember the time when of 
an evening we each took pencil and pa- 
per and wrote poetry. Now we have a 
club and listen to an elucidation of 
Browning. It has not been all pure prog- 
ress since the days when microscope and 
test-tubes were in every gentleman’s li- 
brary, when every young lady had her 
sketch-book and everybody in the audi- 
ence sang. I am not denying the advan- 
tages of the high standard set us by pro- 
fessionals. I am merely pleading for the 
right to existence of the dilettante, the 
dabbler and the jack-at-all-trades. And 
I trust we shall see to it that amateur 
music, amateur golf, amateur botany and 
amateur poetry shall not perish from the 
earth. 

Educated people as a class are apt to 
err on the side of excessive conservatism, 
but in our imitation of antiquity it is the 
defects rather than the virtues we adopt, 
probably because itis easier. Take book- 
making, for example. The early printers 
could not make smooth paper, could not 
cut the leaves evenly; they had no ink 
but black and red; they could print no 
engravings with fine lines. No doubt 
they spent sleepless nights worrying over 
these defects and mourned to think that 
future generations would laugh at their 
crude work. Nowadays, when we want 
to make a really artistic book, we turn our 
backs on the present, and with lumpy 
paper, ragged edges, coarse cuts and un- 
even type we make a volume containing 
all the faults and some of the good quali- 
ties of the early prints. 

Another failing of the educated man is 
too great desire for uniformity in all 
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things. This is specially unfortunate, be- 
cause uniformity is the vice of democracy, 
which it is the duty of educated people 
to resist rather than encourage. In a 
monarchy a few persons are put in livery; 
it is the unconscious aim of a democracy 
to put the whole people in livery. Sump- 
tuary laws enacted by public opinion ad- 
mit of no evasion or appeal. Now, a cer- 
tain amount of conformity is necessary. 
It is the foundation of that highest, finest 
of all the liberal arts, the art of living 
together. But it is a necessary evil of 
civilization, not one of its advantages. 
It is the sacrifice which Robinson Crusoe 
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makes when he leaves his desert island. 
It should be keptataminimum. The de- 
mand that we dress alike and act alike is 
contrary to the first principles of art. 
The demand that we write alike and ad- 
mire the same books is fatal to all literary 
progress. The object of education is to 
originate new and improved varieties of 
the genus homo, not to make men more 
alike. 

It is only through variation that life 
and progress are possible. Theoretically 
educated people believe in evolution; 
practically many of them are opposed 
to it. So it often happens that the 
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graduate in his efforts to increase and 
diffuse human knowledge finds himself 
opposed not merely by an ignorant mob, 
but by the trained minds of the alumni 
of The College of Iiliberal Arts. The 
ideal scholar is independent in action 
without being erratic; free in thought 
but not cranky; knowing many things 
but not claiming to know all. He is en- 
lightened by the past but is content to 
live in the present and plan for the 
future. His learning is not a burden to be 
borne, or a treasure to be hid, buta tool 
to be used. He is Master of Arts, not 
their slave. 





College as a School of Manners 


Twice recently cultivated and thought- 
ful women in different parts of the coun- 
try have expressed to me their dissatis- 
faction over sermons and addresses upon 
education. They had heard too much of 
it, or it had been made too general a spe- 
cific. “Education” is certainly very 
much in the air, and I would not add to 
the general weariness, nor would I run 
the risk of exploiting an overworked sub- 
ject. But the subject is in itself so final 
and, in some of its aspects at least, so 
fresh that one who keeps in touch with it 
is pretty sure now and again to hear 
Something new. 

In a steady attendance upon college 
Commencements for the last few weeks, 
I have heard no more notable address 
than that delivered by Miss Hersey, the 
late principal of a successful girls’ school 
in Boston, before the alumnez of Vassar 
College. Its significance lay in its com- 
ing from a woman of fine culture and 
brilliant gifts, who has had unusual op- 
portunities of observation It was a sur- 
prise to find her taking advantage of such 
an occasion to impress upon college 
women, particularly the younger grad- 
uates, the single thought that the time 
has gone by when the graduate woman 
need be either eccentric or aggressive. 
She had come to bear witness that the 
college woman is no longer on the de- 
fensive in society, that the world is ready 
to receive her in the most natural way, 
and that now her one duty on emerging 
from college is to take life as she finds it, 
to adjust herself promptly and quietly to 
the place that awaits her and to work 
from within outward. 

When one thought of the discussions 
and incidents of the last twenty-five 
years and heard this cultivated woman, 
born to be a leader, brilliant, witty, by 
temperament aggressive, with the ut- 
most seriousness pressing this single 
thought, one could not fail to realize 
what great advance has been made in 
the new movement that has provided 
higher education for women and in the 
permanent adjustment of the educated 
women and society to one another. 
We awake to the discovery that the 
“bloomer” has already become a tradi- 
tion, that the “short-haired woman” is 
no longer a portent, and that the college 
girl has ceased to take herself seriously 
and does not emerge into the social circle 
either as a crank or a gladiator. 

But well-grounded fear arising from 
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individual instances will be alleviated, 
and many anxieties over one’s own chil- 
dren may be removed, when we accept 
such testimony concerning the present 
situation from one so competent to speak. 
In my mind, it emphasizes a thought with 
which I have long been concerned—the 
place the college of today has as a school 
of manners, especially for women. 

Whatever may have lain behind the 
wise Frenchman’s words, Buffon’s epi- 
gram, “The style is the man,”’ is not ac- 
cepted as proved from our matter-of-fact 
American standpoint. Nor do we be- 
lieve perhaps as largely as we should 
that ‘‘Manners maketh man.” But no 
peculiarities of our American life have 
made us indifferent to the charms of a 
gracious womanhood, or delivered us 
from the all-compelling spell of the eter- 
nal feminine. Grace and graciousness, 
comeiiness and courtesy, high breeding 
and fine health have lost nothing of their 
sweet compulsion, and a voice “soft, gen- 
tle and low” is ‘‘an excellent thing in 
woman ”’ as truly as it ever was. 

The time seems to have come for a new 
discussion of the question of the value of 
the conventionalities of life. They have 
been set aside as marking a superficial 
civilization, or as unworthy the attention 
of seriously-minded people. Educated 
women have felt that they have too much 
on their mind to attend to matters of 
costume and social requirement. The 
duties of practical life have justified 
something of exigency in disregarding the 
conventionalities. The plain living and 
high thinking affected in the circles sup- 
posed to center in Boston have been in- 
different to the demands of fashion. 

In the past the college girl by her inde- 
pendence and unconventionality has cre- 
ated not a little anxiety. She has been 
the first to travel in Europe unattended ; 
and of late she has felt herself free to 
come to the great city unchaperoned, 
going to any restaurant that strikes her 
fancy, visiting the theater unattended 
and even putting up at the hotel—all with- 
out harm to herself but all in more or 
less disregard of the conventionalities of 
a self-respecting society. She doubtless 
can do much to break down an established 
etiquette; she may be able to do it with- 
out harm to herself; but it cannot be 
done without peril to the community and 
without in a measure arresting the prog- 
ress which society is making in lines both 
of safety and of a true freedom. 


In the girls’ colleges there has been a 
gentle protest against mannishness and 
brusqueness and eccentricity; and here 
and there a steady effort has been made 
to maintain something of accord with the 
customs, if not the tone, of older-fash- 
ioned society. But among the girls them- 
selves there has been a manifest sense of 
independence and a disposition to break 
with the conventional and to fall back 
upon the rights of self-judgment. There 
is no position in the country in which re- 
fined and high-bred women have exercised 
a@ more restraining or a more important 
influence than in the faculty of the girls’ 
colleges. In no position has their influ- 
ence had more to contend with. Nature 
seems now to have asserted herself, and 
the time has come for that wholesome re- 
establishment of the conventional which 
is the guarantee of individual liberty and 
the assurance of a refined and amiable 
and advancing culture. 

A large part of the benefit which a 
young girl gains from going to college 
lies in the association which it opens for 
intimate fellowship with girls of finer 
minds and higher refinement than her 
own. College life compels an intimacy 
which breaks through reserve and sweeps 
aside hypocrisy and pretension. The 
world in which the college girl lives, 
small as it may be, is sincere and true to 
type. Its judgments cannot be perma- 
nently wrong. Its ideals are, in the 
main, correct, and its abiding impulses 
are both strong and wholesome. It 
should be a matter of wide rejoicing that 
without confusion and without much dis- 
cussion its eyes are opened to the true 
value of those social amenities and estab- 
lished conventionalities which, unimpor- 
tant or arbitrary as they may seem to the 
youthful observer, are everywhere char- 
acteristics of a well-established civiliza- ° 
tion. 

We English-speaking people have too 
long been accustomed to look upon France 
as a land of manners and superficiality. 
The time has come when we can appreci- 
ate the French perfection of finish which 
extends, not only to high breeding in so- 
cial customs, but to elegance and clarity 
and power in language as well as to un- 
approachable arbitership in matters of 
taste. It is not by accident that French 
prose is the most exquisite and precise 
and highly perfected medium of thought 
that today exists. The French lightness 
of touch, clearness of intellectual vision 
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and alertness and grace of movement are 
the outcome of a polished lHfe in which 
social conventionalities have been car- 
ried to a point that grants the greatest 
possible freedom to the individual. 

The Frenchman, more than any other 
civilized man today, recognizes that the 
community does not exist for him, but 
he for thecommunity. Its social machin- 
ery is not to be diverted, or impeded, to 
meet his individual wants or whims. Its 
ways are established in the common wel- 
fare, and long experience has taught him 
that his own well-being is to be promoted 
in their observance. He accepts, there- 
fore, the little disappointments or incon- 
veniences or jars of daily experience as 
incidental to himself, but not disturbing 
to the whole. He has no thought of 
crowding for his own convenience into 
the already full conveyance. He does 
not swear or fill the air with his com- 
plaints over the train that departed cn 
time when he was late, or expect the 
order of things to be arrested to accom- 
modate his tardiness. He recognizes the 
complexity of a world that existed long 
before he was born, and which he has 
neither the wisdom nor the wish materi- 
ally to change. Consequently, life takes 
on for him a gayety which a more strenu- 
ous community does not know, and which, 
with all its defects, has much to be cov- 
eted by those who have many qualities 
which he has not. To us there may be a 
touch of ostentation in his politeness, 
but his recognition of the fact that po- 
liteness is in itself a mark of refinement, 
and is by no means to be reserved as an 
expression only of deep personal feeling, 
is a sign of his sanity. To him it is that 
second nature which comes with appreci- 
ation of the value of established ways. 
And when one remembers how large a 
part of the intercourse of life is necessa- 
rily superficial, it is easy to see that the 
conventional is quite as important a pro- 
portion of the whole as is Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “conduct.” 

Whether its other ways are admirable 
or not, French society has maintained 
that check on undue individualism whic) 
we are coming to recognize as the present 
need of our American thinking and Amer. 
ican bearing. It is many years since, in 
a crowded railway station in Europe, I 
encountered that biting phrase on the 
lips of a French lady, “‘béte Americain,” 
but I have never forgotten the mortifica- 
tion of the rebuke, nor have I ever ceased 
to fear the possibility of its repetition. 

Nothing can be more assuring than to 
know that in our girls’ colleges there are 
forming not only the minds and the morals 
but the temper and the manners of the 
women who are to be the mothers of the 
futureand the leadersin ourenlarging life, 
that they are subject to a higher training; 
and that old, and what for a time seemed 
to be forgotten, standards of refinement 
and delicacy are again exalted ; and that 
the highly intellectual woman is produced 
under conditions in which there is reason 
to believe that she will be also the most 
gracious, the most refined and therefore 
altogether-the most charming personal- 
ity that the community shall possess. 

Our college boys are too often cubs, 
noisy, uncouth, regardless of the rights 
of others, irreverent, as indifferent to 
what others may think of them as they 
are to what they are themselves becom- 
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ing, and with all their exuberant joy and 
the splendor of their promise for the 
future a sad trial in their manners, if not 
in their morals, both to parents and to 
friends. It is a matter of rejoicing to 
know that the women’s colleges bearing 
the same name, adopting similar methods 
of education, assuming largely the same 
curriculum, recognize the necessity of 
being, and have already become, schools 
of the highest personal culture and the 
finest individual grace. They seem to 
have already emerged from any lurking 
thought of being imitators of the ways of 
the men; and while they have crews and 
ball teams and maintain athletic fields, 
the comfortable assurance may be cher- 
ished that the girls who go forth from 
our homes for college life in our now hon- 
ored but far too few women’s colleges 
are to be returned to us not only unim- 
paired in all that has made them the joy 
and the light of the home, but with new 
graces of gentleness and courtesy and 
self-effacement and consideration for 
others, as notable as their new attain- 
ments in learning. The girls’ colleges 
having already become a school of man- 
ners that are to be a benediction to the 
land, it is not too much to hope that in 
the near future the men’s colleges will 
feel their influence in this matter of the 
highest culture, if they do not directly 
introduce their discipline. 





I hold to the supreme right of an indepen- 
dent church to govern and control its own 
affairs, but at the same time I believe that the 
providence of God is now leading our churches 
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into a new era, wherein the guiding principle 
is fellowship.—Samuel A. Eliot, to his Fel- 
low-Unitarians. 





The Bible and the Newspapers 


It seems strange that some people are so ig- 
norant as not to know thatthe system of Bible 
chronology as it appears in the sacred text 
was compiled by Archbishop Usher in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century. It was 
placed in the Bible margin for convenience, 
but never with a thought of its being consid- 
ered authoritative. It has no more divine 
sanction than the maps which have been pub- 
lished in Bibles. It has whatever weight its 
own accuracy givesitand nothing more. This 
explanation would hardly seem to be necessary, 
but itis. Some of the daily papers in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, ete.—papers well known 
and of great reputation—have opened up their 
batteries on the Pilgrim Quarterlies mainly 
for declaring that the Bible chronology by 
Archbishop Usher is “absolutely worthless.” 
- These papers call this ‘‘a new departure.” 
It is—to them. It is not new, however, to the 
veriest tyroin the Sunday school. For years the 
Pilgrim Series has taught that the Bible chro- 
nology is unreliable, that the story of creation 
is not intended to be scientifically accurate in 
its statements, that the story of the fall is 
looked upon by some as literal, by others as 
allegorical, etc. It is a pity that in religious 
matters so many of the secular papers cannot 
speak without blundering. They are up to 
date on many things. They never would send 
a reporter to a baseball or a football match 
unless he were familiar with every detail of 
the game. Without any trouble they could 
lay their hands on a man to report a prize 
fight. But when it comes to Biblical or eccle- 
siastical matters it is pitiful to see them mis- 
take an innocent, well-known truth for a her- 
esy. 











Harvard’s Semitic Museum 


This is a picture of the Semitic Museum at university, considered as a whole, is now the 


Harvard, the exterior of which is fast ap- 
proaching completion, and which the univer- 
sity expects to occupy next fall. Designed by 
Mr. A. W. Longfellow, Jr., it conforms to the 
prevailing type of architecture, recent and 
old, at Harvard. It is on Divinity Avenue, 
near the Divinity School and the Peabody and 
Agassiz Museums. Chief credit for raising 
the funds with which to build this structure 
is due to Prof. D. G. Lyon of the Divinity 
School and Mr. Jacob Schiff, the well-known 
Jewish financier of New York, whose previ- 
ous gifts to the Semitic department of the 
university have done him so much honor. 
Begun in 1889, the Semitic collection of the 





best in this country. Additional funds are 
needed for the endowment of the department 
and carrying on the work of the new museum 
without drawing on the general funds of the 
university. Professor Lyon has made the 
collections of the department and his own 
expert knowledge of the subject so valuable 
an adjunct to the work of Sunday school 
teachers and pupils in and about Boston that 
there should be general interest in the p/ans 
for the greater growth and usefulness of the 
work, and if possible material aid should 
be given. Harvard has fitly recognized 
Professor Lyon’s service to the university 
by conferring upon him the title of D. D. 
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The Field Memorial Library, Conway, Mass. 


This superb structure—just formally set apart and presented by its donor—is the gift of Marshall Field, the eminent 
Chicago merchant and philanthropist, to his native town, as a memorial of his mother and father, John and Fidelia 
Nash Field. Sixty six years ago Mr. Field was born in a farm in Conway; later he was educated in the district school 
and village academy; he began his business career in Pittsfield and then went to Chicago, where he has prospered beyond 
all his boyhood dreams. In bestowing some of his vast wealth on his native town and in building this beautiful 
memorial he has done what scores of other New England born men have done, so that it has come to pass that New 
England, and especially Massachusetts, bas more public libraries handsomely housed and privately endowed, as well as 
publicly supported, than any other like area of territory in the world. There are only four towns in Massachusetts now with- 
out free library privileges, and these have less than one-seventh of one per cent. of the population of the state. The 
Free Public Library Commission of Massachusetts, in its annual report for 1899, estimated that the gifts and bequests of 
money—not including the value of books, articles of furniture, paintings or sculpture—for libraries and library buildings 
in Massachusetts had amounted to nearly eight million dollars up to that time, and that $400,000 in gifts and bequests 
was then in the possession of nine towns of the state awaiting expenditure for library buildings. Which facts explain 
in part the high rate of intelligence and the general diffusion of knowledge in Massachusetts. 

This building is classic in form, Greek in detail; built of Bedford limestone, with trimmings of gray granite. Its 
interior is of the finest oak and marble, native and foreign. Everything deemed necessary for the administration of a 
modern library has been provided by Mr. Field’s generosity, not omitting an endowment fund of $52,000. Six thousand 
books, selected with the greatest care, line its shelves. It has stack room for 10,000 books. 

The building and its equipment represent an expenditure of not less than $100,000, the architects, Messrs. Shipley, 
Rutan & Coolidge of Boston, being instructed by Mr. Field to build on a scale implying the best of material and 


construction and the most approved devices, 
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Up the Yenisei River 


By Fred B. Wright 
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Of all the great river systems in Siberia or in the world 
that of the Yenisei is perhaps the most remarkable. In length 
it is only exceeded by the Mississippi and the Nile, while it is 
navigable for 3,000 miles. At about the fifty-eighth degree north 
latitude it receives the Angara River, which winds around for 
1,100 miles to its head in Lake Baikal. The largest and longest 
river flowing into the lake is the Selenga, which rises in the 
high mountains of Mongolia. Taking this as the real source of 
the Yenisei, its length is over 3,500 miles. It flows through more 
than twenty-three degrees of latitude and all kinds of country, 
from the wild unexplored mountains of Mongolia to the desolate 
tundras of the Arctic regions. 

All the large tributaries to the Yenisei flow in from the east, 
while those of the Ob often rise but a few miles from the main 
stream. At the town of Novoselova, just at the end of the great 
elbow of the river between Krasnoyarsk and Minusinsk, it is 
but seven miles over the hills to the Tschulym River, a navigable 
tributary to the Ob. There has been considerable talk of connecting 
these by a canal; but the Tschulym River is 400 feet higher 
than the Yenisei at this point and its stage of water is so 
uncertain that the project is hardly practicable. 

Another point of geographical iriterest is that the Lena River 
itself rises within but a few miles of Lake Baikal, the great 
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eservoir for the Angara River; so that the great drainage 
systems of Siberia are very closely interlocked. 

The principal shipping point on the Yenisei River is 
 casnoyarsk, where the Siberian railroad now crosses. The city, 

typical Siberian one of 21,000 inhabitants, does not offer 
,any special attractions to the ordinary traveler. The churches, 
ith their green domes, make a fine appearance from a distance, 
bit the broad, treeless streets of one-story log-houses give one 
nomesick feeling, which even the wooden Arc de Triomphe 
cannot dispel. Towards evening the monotony of the situation 
is relieved by the return of the cows. All these animals 
belonging to the city are pastured in one herd on the broad 
rolling steppe, which stretches away to the west. About sunset 
these cows have the right of way in the streets and on the 
sidewalks, while at each house either a dog or a child, or both, 
are lying in wait for their prey. 

At one time it was expected to make Krasnoyarsk the 
Siberian terminus of a water route from Archangel on the 
White Sea. But the navigation of the lower Yenisei opens so 
late in the spring and closes so early in the fall, and the 
Kara Sea is so often full of floe ice all summer, that but 
few ships have made the trip. The local travel and freight 
traffic down the river to Yenisseisk and up to Minusinsk, 
however, is considerable. 

We engaged passage on the steamer Modesta to take}the 
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The Yenisei River Above Krasnoyarsk 





trip of 300 miles up the river to Minu- 
sinsk, especially to see the local museum 
at that place. Going up stream we soon 
left the broad steppe region of Krasnoy- 
arsk, and came into a narrow wild 
valley, which extends for over seventy 
miles. The mountains rise from 1,000 to 
1,200 feet above the river, and give a 
pleasant feeling of loneliness, especially 
when one remembers that just beyond 
the nearest peaks is unexplored country. 
A few prospectors have crossed this 
region, but the gold mines above Minu- 
sinsk are more accessible, and have 
drawn the miners further up stream, 
leaving this as a natural reservation for 
bears, flies and mosquitoes. 

Half-way to Minusinsk the country be- 
comes more open, and cultivated hill 
slopes are seen scattered between the 
rugged mountains, giving a most pleasing 
variety to the scenery. The last seventy- 
live miles before the steppes of Minusinsk 
are reached presents a still different as- 
pect. The mountains here are composed 
of reddish sedimentary rocks tilted so 
that the gentle slope of their strata form 
one side of the mountain, while the other 
is often a precipitous cliff 800 to 1,000 | 














Museum at Minusinsk 


feet high. These blocks of stratified 
rocks dip in different directions in a very 
remarkable manner. It looks as if the 
giants, instead of throwing plum pudding 
around as they did in Dorchester, Mass., 
had hurled sections of layer cake about 
in a reckless way, the corners or edges of 
which when they struck the ground sank 
in, leaving the upturned layers as food 
for Pluvius. 

At Minusinsk begins the large fertile 
steppe region which has made gold min- 
ing profitable in the Taiga section above 
there. The placer mines of this region 
are not very rich as compared with many 
others in Siberia ; but the steppes of Min- 
usinsk furnish such cheap food, meat, 
vegetables and grain that an ordinary 
placer there is much more profitable than 
many qn extraordinary one elsewhere. 

All the way up the river we were kept 
well informed of the richness of the Min- 
usinsk region by the rafts which we met 
loaded with vegetables and grain which 
were being floated down, as fast as the 
current would take them, to Krasnoyarsk. 
There were large, clumsy, eight-sided rafts 
loaded with grain, rafts of hay, and rafts 
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so loaded down with watermelons that the men at the 
oars stood knee deep in the water. These melons would 
make a Georgia darkey’s smile broaden into a grin, for 
he could swallow one of them whole. They are spherical 
in shape, striped like a Georgia melon, of a pale salmon 
color inside, and average from five to seven inches in 
diameter. They make a delightful change of diet, es- 
pecially after spending several months in a region where 
green cucumbers were the only fruit. Although this section 
is very fertile, there are but few berries and no fruits. 
Asa result here, as in the rest of Siberia, the large cucumber 
takes the place of the apple. I never expected to sink so 
low that I would eat with pleasure a nearly ripe cu- 
cumber which had been soaked in brine for several 
weeks. But I have fallen, and am even convinced that 
they are good—when you cannot get anything else. 

As I said before, our special object in visiting Minu- 
sinsk was to see the museum. On the way there from 
the steamer landing we passed the city park. It had 
several swings, a merry-go-round of four chairs hitched to 
two crosspieces and revolving around a circle at least 
twenty feet in diameter. There were also several other 
modern improvements. With these as a standard, I looked 
forward with expectancy to see the renowned museum. 

One of the greatest surprises which I have had in 
Siberia was when our drosky man drove up in front of 
the twostory, fireproof brick building which is the 
Minusinsk Museum, I never expected to find in this 
scraggly town of one-story log-houses such an imposing 
building, unless it were a Russian church. On entering, 
we found a museum of 60,000 well-arranged specimens 
collected from that region, and illustrating the natural 
history, ethnology and archeology. Many of their speci- 
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mens dated back 4,000 years, while others are much older, 
such as the stone knives and other implements of pre- 
historic man. This building was erected, and the col- 
lections gathered and arranged, by an exile, Mr. Martyanoff, 
who took great interest and delight in showing us around. 

The location of the museum is especially fortunate, 
for the Minusinsk steppes have been inhabited from the 
earliest times, and might well claim to be the original 
site of the Garden of Eden. The collections contain 
paleolithic and neolithic implements, large numbers of 
iron and bronze knives, silver work dating back to the 
Han dynasty, when the Chinese ruled this land, also 
pottery and ornaments of all descriptions. As a local 
museum it is complete, and far superior to any suc! 
institutions in this country. 

The present is represented by collections of tlie 
flowering plants, fungi, mosses, lichens and grasses of 
Minusinsk; also the farm implements and products; there 
is also a fair-sized library, which has grown so rapidiy 
during the last few years that a new brick building is 
now being erected for its accommodation. 

Down near the steamboat landing is an intense'y 
interesting spot. When we arrived in the morning we 
were attracted by the voices of boys and girls singin:. 
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Following the sound we saw moored to 
the river bank a raft, on which a lot of 
povs and girls were washing black wool. 
Barefooted women, with bright-colored 
dresses which came just to the knees, 
were bringing baskets of wool to the raft, 
vhere the boys and girls spread it out, 
threw water on it and then stamped on it 
till the bulk of the dirt was extracted. 
Then they rinsed it out in the stream and 
piled it up to be carried off and spread 


«< 


out to dry by the women. Every one 
looked well fed, happy and contented, 
and some of them even pretty. All day, 
from morning to night, the singing con- 
tinued. The melodies of the folk songs 
were good, while the harmonies were a 
constant surprise for their accuracy and 
variety. 

A little further down the stream were 
a number of women doing their family 
washing from logs or single planks ex- 
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tending out into the river. Here muscle 
takes the place of soap and hot water. 
The scene is also much more artistic and 
picturesque than our tub and washboard 
arrangement. 

The return trip down the Yenisei River 
to Krasnoyarsk served as a charming re- 
view, in the reverse order, which gives 
novelty to well-remembered places, of 
the scenery we had passed more slowly 
on our up trip a few days earlier. 








CHAPTER V. 


Naomi, back in the darkened house, 
carefully restored the parlor to its usual 
darkened order, and then made herself a 
cup of tea. It would seem as if she had 
worked enough for that day, but she was 
full of strange business, upstairs first, 
and then down in the sitting-room, where 
she covered the lounge and her father’s 
chair with old sheets, and pinned the 
lamp mat in paper and put away the plas- 
ter Samuel and the white vase (a hand 
holding a cornucopia) from the mantel- 
piece. Last of all she went to the pantry 
and carefully collected all its perishable 
stores at the end of one shelf. Then, 
when everything was done, she dragged 
down from the attic a little round-topped 
hair trunk. 

It took many journeys over the stairs 
to bring down all her things, but by nine 
o'clock the trunk was packed and locked 
aud the key putin her purse. She drew 
a long breath as she looked around the 
room. It wore a strange expression, like 
a well-known face from which the famil- 
iar welcome had gone, leaving it blank 
aud unresponsive. It seemed to Naomi 
that she had already turned her back 
upon her old life. 

She was so tired that she slept well that 


The Palmer Name 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


night, but she had set her eastern blinds 
wide open, and the first ray of sun woke 
her in the morning. She dressed quickly 
and hurried out of doors. There had 
been rain in the night and the light wind 
shook little sudden showers from the 
trees, and drops like quicksilver rolled 
about in the nasturtium leaves. The 
morning-glories over the porch poured 
down a torrent of bloom, and the air was 
full of entrancing scents from woods and 
fields. Naomi looked about her, a terri- 
ble homesickness already clutching her 
throat. 

“*T can’t go and leave it—I can’t!”’ she 
cried. But her courage flung back the 
words almost before they were spoken. 
She could go bravely; the impossible 
thing would have been to stay with a 
mortgage—a mortgage for dishonesty— 
upon this perfect and sinless beauty. 

**Seem’s if the Lord’s given me this to 
remember while 1’m away working,” she 
said, gratefully. ‘Other things may 
change, but birds and flowers and morn- 
ings and evenings go on just the same 
whether we’re here or not. It’s some- 
thing to fix to; somehow I can’t help 
thinking when I get to heaven I’ll find 
mornings just like this.” 

For a moment she stood lost in thought, 
then she roused herself. Her hour was 


so brief, and she had so many things to 
which to say good by! She opened the 
garden gate and went wandering up and 
down its paths. Homely old-fashioned 
annuals grew there, planted by her mother 
forty years ago, and lifting their humble 
blossoms season after season with per- 
sistent cheer. This summer she had 
been so busy over Hetty’s sewing that 
she had not had time to care for them as 
usual. She stooped to free a stalk of 
phlox struggling to push its rosy flame 
through encroaching weeds, and its brave 
message went straight to her heart. 

“T guess if I can’t do my duty without 
fussing as well as a flower, I don’t deserve 
to own such a home,”’ she said. 

Three hours later she was sitting on 
the platform at East Doxbury. She had 
half an hour still to wait, for the stage 
by which she had come had to meet an 
earlier up-bound train. Suddenly she 
started, with an exclamation of dismay. 
A young man had just swung himself 
down from a passing wagon and was 
striding towards thestation. She grasped 
her bag nervously and shrunk back 
against the wall. 

‘*O, my land! I hope he ain’t seen me,” 
she thought. 

The long, determined steps came 
straight through the station and halted 
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at her side. She looked up timidly. 
Will, in his masculine authority, loomed 
up very big, yet somehow the sight of his 
face bade her courage stay. 

**See here, Miss Naomi, I’ve come over 
to see what this means,”’ he said. 

“‘How did you know?” she faltered. 
“T told your mother to give Hetty the 
note at noon.” 

“T don’t know anything about any 
note. I just took it into my head to run 
over after breakfast and see how you 
were, and I saw you getting into the 
stage. Sol caught a ride and followed. 
You’re not going to the city?” 

Naomi’s silence was guilty. He sat 
down beside her, his honest blue eyes 
full of affectionate dismay. 

**See here, Miss Naomi—’tisn’t about 
—that that you told me, is it? Why, I 
can make that all right today—I’d have 
offered, anyhow, only I didn’t dare. I’ve 
got the right to, you know.”’ 

Naomi shook her head and smiled. 

*“You’re real good, Will, but you can’t 
do anything about this. It belongs to 
me alone, the same as the name does 
now. I’ve got to do what seems to me 
right. I wish you could make Hetty see 
itso. She’s only a child ; she doesn’t feel 
about it the way I do, and she may take on 
some just at first. I couldn’t spoil things 
for her by telling her before. Once I 
kind of hinted of it and she wouldun’t 
hear of such a thing. But I’ve got to 
live my life just as much as she’s got to 
live her’s—that’s the way I make it out. 
You can’t neither of you want me back 
a bit more than I want to come, but it’s 
no use coming till I’ve done what I’ve 
set out to do. Mebbe I ain’t making it 
clear, but it’s clear to me. I’ve consid- 
ered and considered, and it always comes 
out the same way.” 

Will was silent a moment. Through 
some fine secret sympathy he understood 
Naomi better than Hetty ever would be 
able to. He held out his hand and took 
hers in its big, warm grasp. 

‘I ain’t going to urge you,” he said. 
‘You know what’s best for you, and I 
haven’t got any right to trouble you 
about it. Only promise me if you should 
want any help you’ll let me know right 
away. I could get to you in half a day, 
you know.” 

“Tl promise,” Naomi answered, 
brightly. ‘And you and Hetty will kind 
of keep an eye on the house when it 
comes cold weather and dry it out oc- 
casionally, won’t you? It will make me 
feel real easy to think it’s all there just 
the same as ever, ready to step into any 
minute.” 

“* We will, sure,”’ he promised. 

The train was whistling then down at 
the crossing, and they both rose. Naomi 
looked up with a little laugh. 

“IT may as well confess that I was dis- 
mayed when I see you jump out of that 
wagon,” she said, ‘but now I’m glad. 
It’s been a real pleasure to talk to you, 
and now I can feel free in my mind 
about leaving the house. I suppose it’s 
a foolish fancy, but I can’t help thinking 
of it as if it had feelings. ’Twas like 
tearing myself out of a shell to come 
away, and I expect there’s something of 
me that will always stay up there.” 

Will nodded ; he seemed to find nothing 
unusual in it ; Hetty would have been all 
exclamations. When the train thundered 
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in he helped Naomi on board and then 
shook hands again. 

“You take care of yourself and we’ll 
take care of this end,” he said, cheerily ; 
then the train jarred and started and he 
had to run for the door. But looking 
back, she saw him still standing on the 
platform waving to her. When in a 
moment a curve hid him from sight, she 
turned back to the car with a smile on 
her lips. 

It was noon when she reached the 
city—an August noon—such a sad, un- 
lovely sister of the glowing splendors that 
wore that name at home! Naomi gasped 
as the stale, hot breath of the streets beat 
up into her face, but she did not falter. 
She went straight to a quiet square she 
knew where there was a restaurant, un- 
pretentious but clean, and not unappe- 
tizing. 

“T’ll get me acup of tea before I doa 
thing,” she decided, sensibly. ‘‘’Tain’t 
any way to go about business on an empty 
stummick.” 

The little restaurant did well by her; 
moreover the proprietor, a plain, middle- 
aged woman who sat at the cashier’s 
desk, willingly agreed to keep Naomi’s 
baggage fora few hours. So she set out 
upon her quest free-handed. 

Middleford was a city of factories ; they 
lined the river for two miles. Naomi 
knew a little about them since a number 
of girls from up Doxbury way had worked 
in them at one time and another, but just 
now there happened to be no one to whom 
she could go for advice. So she left the 
cars at the entrance to the factory belt 
and: walked slowly down the rows of 
great, grim, jarring buildings. One and 
another she passed, her heart growing 
heavier at every step. Work wore to her 
the honorable face of a lifelong friend, 
but grease and grime and soot—the 
thought of dwelling among these was al- 
most unbearable. Then suddenly a bend 
in the street revealed a new group of 
buildings, high and many-windowed like 
the rest, but sheeted in green vines 
through which the wind sent long glim- 
mering ripples, and along the foundation 
and in the circular bed before the en- 
trance was the friendly scarlet flare of 
thrifty geraniums. Naomi turned quickly 
in the gate. 

“If I can only get work here!” she said 
to herself. 

She found the superintendent’s office 
readily, and the superintendent himself 
at his desk—a short, compact, gray- 
haired man that had the effect of being 
turned out by machinery. 

He gave Naomi one glance that took in 
everything, from the flat, old-fashioned 
bonnet to the tips of her shoes, dusty now 
from the cinder paths; then his eyes fell 
to his papers again while his voice turned 
out the customary colorless sentence. 

‘What can I do for you, madam ?”’ 

“T’ve come to see if I could get work 
here.” 

The superintendent kept on writing. 

“August is a bad time to get a place. 
Have you ever worked in a factory ?.”” 

“No,” ‘Naomi faltered. Then she 
seized her courage desperately. ‘‘I didn’t 
suppose that that would make any differ- 
ence, because the girls that have gone 
from up our way didn’t know anything 
about it when they started in, but they 
all found places. I should think I could 
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do better than some that I’ve heard tel] 
about that are up till all hours dancing 
and such like. I’m too old for things like 
that—I want to work.” 

The superintendent gave her another 
glance, sharper than the first; then he 
drew the telephone to him. The rapid, 
one-sided questions and answers confused 
Naomi, but she waited patiently. At 
least he had not sent heraway. A min- 
ute or two later a girl stood at the door, 
looking anxiously at the superintendent; 
he waved her towards Naomi. 

“Miss Jeffry, this is Miss ”’— 

Naomi supplied the name. ‘‘ Palmer.” 

“Palmer. Sheis to be put on the trial 
roll, and will begin work tomorrow morn. 
ing. You will show her whatever is 
necessary this afternoon.” 

The girl turned to Naomi. “This way, 
Miss Palmer,”’ she said, briefly. 

Naomi glanced hesitatingly at the 
superintendent. She wanted to thank 
him, but instinct warned her not, so she 
followed her guide silently out into the 
long hall. 

As soon as they were on the stairs the 
girl’s manner changed. She was slender 
and fair, and would have been pretty if 
her face had not been so thin and sharp. 
She looked at Naomi with frank curiosity. 

“You come from the country, don’t 
you? Ithought so. You don’t see your 
kind in the city. I’m in luck to have to 
teach you—it gets me an afternoon off, 
you know. My! But I was scared when 
the boss sent for me! I didn’t know 
what was up. I was just allofa tremble 
when I went down to the office. I won- 
der how he came to take you on, anyway 
—in August. People likelier get turned 
off then.” 

‘* Maybe ’twas because I told him I like 
to work,’’ Naomi answered, seriously. 

Rose Jeffry made alittleface. ‘‘Maybe 
’*twas,” she said. ‘‘I guess there ain’t 
many that tell him that—or mean it, any- 
how. And he knows what you mean 
every time. His eyes bore into you like 
gimlets. May Dennis tried to fib to him 
once, but she broke down in half a min- 
ute. I don’t see how she dared—I 
wouldn’t! There now—ain’t I glad we 
don’t have any more stairs to climb!” 
She stopped outside the door a moment, 
panting, with her hand on her side. 

‘“*T ain’t sick!” she said, sharply, inter- 
preting Naomi’s look. “It’s just some- 
thing that catches me once in a while 
when I’m tired. It’sallgonenow. Come 
on in, Miss Palmer.” 

She held the door open and Naomi 
looked down the long, busy room. It 
seemed to her that there were hundreds 
of' curious faces ; the hot color surged to 
her forehead and she shrank back invol- 
untarily. Rose, leading the way, glanced 
over her shoulder at her and understood. 

“Mercy, you needn’t mind them !” she 
exclaimed. ‘“They’re nothing but a lot 
of fly-away girls.” 

But even as she spoke the dismay 
ebbed from the timid face, leaving it full 
of steady resolution. Rose could not 
guess, but down at the end of that terri- 
ble staring line Naomi had had a vision 
of a mighty joy—the restored honor of 
the Palmer name. She stepped close to 
Rose to make herself heard above tiie 
noise of the machinery. 

**T ain’t minding,” she said. 

(To be continued.]} 
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Educators, Veteran and Recently Enlisted 





D. C. GILMAN 
Ex-President of Johns Hopkins University 
Maryland 





REV. CHARLES L. WHITE 
President-Elect of Colby College 
Maine 


PROF, IRA REMSEN 
President-Elect of Johns Hopkins University 
Maryland 


Ex- President Gilman’s long connection with 
American education dates back to service at 
Yale as professor, then a term of three years, 
1872-75, as president of the University of 
California ; and since 1875 he has been pres- 
ident of Johns Hopkins University. His 
service to the state as an expert adviser on 
civie matters has only been surpassed by his 
service as an educator. Prof. Ira Remsen, 
who succeeds to the presidency of Johns Hop- 
kins, is one of the most eminent of American 
chemists, and an able, broad minded adminiz- 
trator. Rev. Richard D. Harlan is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton, whose career in the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church has been 
successful. He studied at Berlin» Univer- 
sity. Rev. Richard C. Hughes, though young, 
has a record of adequate preparation in 
study at Princeton, of experience as a 
teacher of psychology and philosophy at 
Tabor College, and then a brief career as 
president of that institution. He now goes 
to Ripon College. Rev. Charles L. White goes 
to Colby College, Me., after an excellent 
career as pastor in Baptist churches. 


REV. R. D. HARLAN 
President-Elect of Lake Forest University 
Illinois 





REV. RICHARD C. HUGHES 
President-Elect of Ripon College 
Wisconsin 





From Various Institutions 


Roman Catholics as well as Protestants are 
going out to the Philippines to serve as teach- 
ers under the United States. 


Mr. E. A. Goodnow of Worcester gives to 
Drury Coliege $8,000, the income of which is 
to aid worthy and self-dependent young 
women in the eollege. 


Principal C. C. Bragdon, reports to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, remains principal of 
Lasell Seminary. Miss Evelyn Bates, A. B., 
will teach Latin and Greek next year. 


A summer normal school, to last ten weeks, 
began in San Juan, Porto Rico, on July 15. 
About 500 pupils had enrolled before the 
school opened, so eager are the natives to gain 
knowledge which will fit them to hold posi- 
tions under the American administration. 


The British officials have ordered that here- 
after English shall be the only language used 
in the schools of the Orange River colony. 
Dutch will still be used in the church schools 
of the Dutch; but all who attend the colonial 
schools must learn English. 


A young physician, who claims St. Paul, 
Minn., as his home, by name Dunbar, is di- 
rector of the Hamburg Institute, cares for the 
Sanitary welfare of the greatest of German 
shipping ports, and is recognized as the high- 
est authority on municipal hygiene in Ger- 
many. 

Paris is to have a social settlement modeled 
on the Hull House in Chicago, Eminent 


statesmen and men of letters are back of the 
scheme. Senator Siegfried, prominent among 
the foreign delegates to the recent Y. M. C. A. 
convention, carefully studied the Hull House 
work when. he was in Chicago. 

Gordon Memorial College, for the education 
of Sudanese youth, is about ready to open its 
doors at Khartoum. The preparatory school 
for this college has been in operation for two 
years. English men of wealth are adding to 
the equipment, recognizing the strategic im- 
portance of the institution to the future of 
North Africa. 

The American Missionary, the organ of the 
American Missionary Association, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the movement to dis- 
enfranchise the Negroes of the South is caus- 
ing a marked increase in the number of night 
schools crowded with Negroes learning to 
read. Miss Orton of the A. M. A. Porto Rican 
staff of workers tells of a pupil in one of her 
schools who is one of a family of twenty-two 
children. 

To educate men for developing most effect- 
ively the commerce of the great lakes of the 
Interior the University of Michigan is encour- 
aging in every way the growth of its newly- 
established engineering department, that of 
naval architecture and engineering. Prof. 
H. C. Sadler, a University of Glasgow man 
with long training in the Glasgow shipyards, 
is at the head of the department. He has 
high standing in the profession. 

Pomona College graduated twenty-six from 
its collegiate department this year, all active 


members of Christian churches. The faculty 
and student body are thoroughly united. 
A Freshman Class of at least fifty is confi- 
dently expected. Pres. F. L. Ferguson’s offi- 
cial relation with the college was terminated 
at the last annual meeting of the board of 
trustees. Rev. Henry Kingman of Claremont 
and Mr. S. H. Herrick of Riverside were 
elected as new members of the board. 


Miss Martha Austin, a teacher of experi- 
ence, who holds the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Yale and has written on scien- 
tific subjects, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the department of natural science 
at Wheaton Seminary. Miss Sarah M. Lake, 
a@ graduate of Mt. Holyoke and a graduate- 
student of Chicago University and Radcliffe 
College, will teach mathematics and some of 
the natural science. Miss Nellie F. Cooke 
returns from her year’s absence and will re- 
sume her classes in Greek and English at the 
opening of the year in September. 


The middle schools of Russia are to be re- 
organized in accordance with instructions 
based on a commission report, which has met 
with the approval of the new minister of pub- 
lic instruction and the ezar. Greek is to be 
excluded and Latin restricted to the upper 
classes. More attention is to be given to the 
natural sciences, to modern languages, Rus- 
sian history, geography and literature. The 
ezar in indorsing the plan is said to have 
added, “I hope that earnest consideration 
will also be given to the strengthening of the 
religioas and mora] education of our youth.” 











* Soil-Culture” Campbell 


On a summer afternoon in the year 
1883, a South Dakota farmer was looking 
at his wheat field, out of which the hot 
sun and wind were speedily driving every 
prospect of a harvest. As he looked at 
the withering crop he did not indulge in 
loud lamentations or 
vain regrets. Only 
one word rose to his 
lips, ‘‘Why?” Be. 
cause of that ques- 
tion he is known all 
over the West today 
as “Soil-Culture. 
Campbell,’’ and 
many an abundant 
harvest is growing 
on what would other- 
wise have been an 
‘“‘abandoned farm” 
because Mr. Camp- 
bell took for his 
motto that which 
Kipling avers to be 
the motto of the 
mongoose, ‘‘Go and 
find out.” If you 
looked at his name 
or the color of his 
whiskers you would 
say he was surely a 
canny Scot, but when 
you hear him tell the 
story of his experi- 
ments in soil culture 
you see at once that 
he could not possibly be anything but a 
Yankee with several generations of Ver- 
mont ancestry behind him. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Campbell, in answer 
to my question, ‘‘I knew there must be 
some reason why grain did not grow 
there as well as in other fields near by. 
I had tried spring and fall plowing both 
early and late, and I did not find any rea- 
son there. When I came to plow up that 
ruined crop to try again I found that the 
previous year’s stubble was as bright and 
dry as ever and the soil dry and lumpy. 
So I thought surface packing was what 
was needed to prevent drying out, and 
after putting in the seed I went over the 
ground with a heavy iron roller till the 
surface was as fine as flour. And the 
next wind that came along blew the soil 
and the seed, too, over into the next 
county. Clearly that was not the thing. 
The next season was dry also, and I no- 
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“Soil-Culture Campbell” 


By Rev. F. F. Lewis, Holdrege, Neb. 


ticed a curious thing in a neighbor’s 
field. He had sowed his grain broadcast 
from the end of a wagon, and the weight 
of the wheat necessary to supply him for 
a trip across a field a half-mile long and 
return sunk the wagon wheels three or 
four inches deep in the ground. When 
that wheat was grown you could fol- 
low those wheeltracks clear across the 
field, and in a draw across the field 
where there was more moisture the wheat 
in the wheeltracks stood six or seven 
inches higher than the rest. Evidently 
it was because the earth was packed un- 
der the wagon wheels. 

‘*Here seemed to bea partial answer to 
my trouble, but how to pack the ground 
underneath and leave the surface loose 
was a puzzle. Finally I hit upon the 
plan of placing a number of iron wheels 
side by side, a few inches apart, in a 
frame. These wheels are about two 
feet in diameter and have wedge-shaped 
edges. These sink into the earth four 
or five inches and by lateral and down- 





Apple Urchard at Bird City, Kan., six years old 


ward pressure crush all lumps and force 
the particles of dirt closely together. 
This belt of firmed earth is the seed bed, 
and attracts aud holds the moisture. 
“You see we live in the sub.arid or sub- 
humid region, and our problem is con- 
servation of moisture; while this is vital 
here, it is valuable in any state. From 
the Atlantic coast westward as far as 
Iowa rain falls in abundance, and yet a 
shortage of crops through lack of mois- 
ture is common. East of the Rocky 
Mountains there is a strip of country 
about one hundred miles wide where 
very little rain falls, and where no one 
attempts to raise a crop without irriga- 
tion. Between these two there lies a 
belt about two hundred miles wide, 
stretching from Manitoba down to Texas, 
where the rainfall is irregular. The soil 
is a light, porous, vegetable mold, with 
sufficient moisture amazingly productive. 
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Enough moisture falls during the year 
to insure a crop, and nearly all of it igs 
absorbed by the earth. But under the 
combined influence of a hot sun and 


wind evaporation is rapid. By actual 
measurement through a ten days’ ex. 
periment a square foot of surface lost a 
quart and one-half of water by evapora- 
tion every twenty-four hours. If we can 
retain this moisture in the ground for 
the use of the growing crops we shall 
have no failure from that source. This 
is what I am nowable todo. My method 
is: 1. To go over the land twice with a 
disc-harrow, finely pulverizing the sur. 
face. 2. To plow deep, seven to nine 
inches, turning this finely pulverized soil 
completely under. 3. To follow the plow 
closely with the packer. 4. To cultivate 
the surface of the ground frequently dur. 
the period of the growth of crops toa 
depth of not more than two inches, thus 
forming a dust blanket, which checks 
capillary attraction and prevents evapo- 
ration of moisture. 

‘“*By 1894 my 
method was sufli- 
ciently perfected to 
begin to show resu'ts. 
That year I raised 
142 bushels of pota- 
toes per acre on a 
field of twenty-six 
acres, while others’ 
fields were a_ total! 
failure. In 1894 the 
dryest season of all 
in South Dakota and 
Nebraska, crops 
grown by this method 
did not suffer from 
drought, although 
others were burnt 
out. Each year I 
have continued to 
study and experi- 
ment, andthe method 
is now becoming 
known all over the 
West. Railroad men 
were interested from 
the first, and some 
of the great Western 
roads have main- 
tained experimental 
farms for a term of years that the farmers 
along their lines might see the benefits. 
The state agricultural colleges have all 
taken hold and have greatly aided in put- 
ting the business on a scientific basis. 
Holders of farm mortgages have been in- 
terested, for as soon as this method comes 
into general use many properties now 
valueless, held by Eastern investors, will 
bring good returns. But most of all to 
be interested and benefited are the farm- 
ers themselves. Hundreds of farmers 
are following this method in whole or in 
part, and are increasing their crops twen- 
ty-five to thirty per cent. 

‘**Men of small means are learning tliat 
by this method eighty acres will give as 
large profits as 160 acres formerly. Bcys 
are more contented to stay on the farm, 
as they see a prospect for larger proitits 
and an opportunity to mix brains with 
the soil, for only an intelligent men 
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can farm successfully by this method. 
I am now conducting a model farm at 
Hill City, Kan., and very soon oppor- 
tunities will be given to young men to 
come here and learn this method and 
then buy and own a small farm of their 
own. Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Campbell, 
“this method of farming is a success and 
I expect to live to see this whole semi- 
arid belt, which General Hazen once said 
was fit only for ‘coyotes, prairie dogs 
and Indians,’ filled with.a multitude of 
prosperous farmers, owning their homes, 
making them model farm homes, sustain- 
ing numbers of churches, schools and col- 
leges, sending forth the flower of Ameri- 
can youth to wield the destinies of the 
nations, and fulfilling in a real sense the 
old Scripture prophecy that ‘the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad, 
and the desert shall blossom like the 
rose.’ ”’ 





Industrial Plans for Missions in 


India 


BY REV. EDWARD FAIRBANK 


The missions of western India have had 
thrust upon them during the last famine 25,000 
destitute children. Of these the Marathi 
Mission of the American Board received 3,000. 
They presented two serious difficulties: that 
of support and that of proper education. 
Temporarily the famine funds became the 
source of supply. Latterly individuals in 
the United States and England have assumed 
the support of at least a third of these children. 
Out of the Mansion House Fund the govern- 
ment of India has twice or three times ap- 
portioned generous sums. The problem of 
the support of a majority is, however, still an 
urgent one, 

The second difficulty, that of their training, 
has been considered on every possible side by 
the missionaries and missions. As a result 
the Ahmednagar station of the Marathi Mis- 
sion formulated a plan along two lines: (1) 
mechanical, (2) agricultural. The plan in- 
cluded the commercial v.lue of the training, 
that is, that the results should be of sucha 
nature that the product would be likely to ob- 
tain a constant market in the commercial 
world. 

A beginning was made. Some boys were 
chosen and set to work to be trained in car- 
pentry, in metal hammering, in wood carving, 
etc. Some were put on farms adjacent to the 
city, where they could learn practical farming 
and the dairy business. In four stations land 
was bought to be used for the agricultural 
training of the children. But the great ques- 
tion was yet unanswered. 

In February last the Ahmednagar station, 
consisting of H. G. Bissell, H. Fairbank and 
Dr. R. A, Hume, received through the Amer- 
ican-Indian Famine Committee $5,000, a gift of 
two unknown friends in New York city, for 
the industrial training of children at Ahmed- 
nagar. It was then decided to secure at the 
earliest possible date two Christian experts, 
one mechanical and one agricultural, who 
would assume control of the industrial work 
of the station and, so far as feasible, of the 
mission, Mr. J. B. Knight and Mr. D. C. 
Churchill have been secured for this work. 

Mr. Churchill took a partial college course 
at Oberlin and graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology in 1899. He 
has since spent a year in the mining district 
of Oregon, in the engineering department. 
For the past year he has been connected 
with the Westinghouse Electric and Machine 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Here he was in a fair 
Way to responsible and lucrative positions, 
but a long cherished ideal of childhood 
about missionary life, as well as the great 
Opportunity to help up those fallen, led him 
to decide to go to India. 


Mr. Knight is the son of a Belchertown, 
(Mass.) farmer. He worked his way through 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
has also received the degree of M. A. for a 
post-graduate. course. Since graduation in 
1893 he has successfully practiced scientific 
farming. His studies in chemical values of 
soils, in live stock culture, in vegetable farm- 
ing, in the dairy business, etc., will give him 
special fitness for starting industries for the 
famine children as well as the Christian 
communities of the mission. 

After hearing of Mr. Knight’s appointment, 
the governor of Bombay personally gave 
Rs. 500 towards the support of the plan for 
the first year. He also spoke of the probabil- 
ity that Mr. Knight might be useful to the 
government through his knowledge of live 
stock culture. Some Parsees also gave gei- 
erously towards the support of the new 
scheme. It is likely that after Mr. Knight 
gets his work well under way the government 
may give an annual grant. 

Mr. Knight and Mr. Churchill sailed for 
India July 20, under a provisional agreement 
for three years, but it is hoped that their 
work will be so successful that neither they 
nor the mission will agree to give it up. 
Necessarily the financial support of such a 
scheme is a most important consideration. 

It is believed that this enterprise concerns 
vitally the building up of independent Chris- 
tian communities. It is expected that it will 
help towards the solution of the question of 
the self-support and Self-propagation of the 
native Christian churches. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 11-17. Enemies and Arms. 
Eph. 6: 10-18. 

Whatever may have been Paul’s private 
opinion respecting carnal warfare, he was 
eager toturn to spiritual account the martial 
character of the epoch in which he lived. It 
was not his business to denounce war or to 
lead a crusade for world-wide peace, but 
as he toiled in the Imperial City and saw and 
heard the legions coming and going in battle 
array, his blood ‘quickened and his imagina- 
tion was fired with the thought of the Chris- 
tian warfare which his converts in distant 
Ephesus were called upon to wage. They too 
had a fight on their hands. Let them learn 
from the soldiers and the empire how to wage 
it. 

How terrible waris! No one can witness the 
fidelity, courage and self-sacrifice which it 
calls forth without yearning to have these 
qualities regnant in times of peace. Three 
years ago the flower and youth of this coun- 
try responded to the call for service in Cuba. 
The American soldier emerged from that sum- 
mer’s strife as his father did from the Civil 
War, with an enviable reputation for valor 
and persistency. What have these same 
young men done during the last three years 
since returning to their offices, stores and 
farms to prove themselves good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ? One wishes that a voice like 
Paul’s could summon any of them who 
thought their fighting days were ended when 
they were mustered out to enter the arena in 
behalf of good government at home, in be- 
half of decency and order in every hamlet in 
the land, in behalf of a clean and honorable 
personal life. 





For an apostle like Paul and a poet like Low- 
ell have told us that the warfare between good 
and evil is perpetual. 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment 


to decide, 
In the strife twixt truth and falsehood, for the good 


or evil side. 
The flowery beds of ease on which we may 
fancy ourselves carried to the skies are purely 
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mythical. We cannot float into the kingdom 
of God on anybody else’s religion. We can- 
not, simply by living in a Christian commu- 
nity, absorb enough of virtue to save us from 
the enemies of our souls. 


We need to know the character of our ene- 
mies. Paul did not name Nero or any earthly 
rulers, did not specify the barbarian hosts on 
the frontier of the empire. He wanted his 
Ephesian Christians to understand that their 
enemies were close at hand, though invisible. 
Say what you will about a personal devil, it is 
a good working or, as some one has said, a 
good fighting hypothesis. Luther one night 
was aroused by a scratching in his room. He 
lighted a light and searched for the cause, 
when suddenly it occurred to him that possi- 
bly the disturbing cause was the old foe at 
which he had once thrown his inkstand. He 
then put out the light and, quietly saying, 
“0, it’s you, is it?’ got into bed and went to 
sleep. We ought to know our fretful moods, 
our downward impulses, our mean streaks, 
well enough to recognize them when they sur- 
prise us, to call them by their proper names 
and go on our way unterrified and uninflu- 
enced by them. 


But in addition to realizing that life is a 
battle, that foes are subtle and unseen and 
persistent, we must arm ourselves properly ; 
otherwise, as Jesus advises, we would better 
send an embassage of peace to compromise 
with that besetting sin, to yield that redoubt 
in the soul, to lower our standard just a trifle. 
But this weak and disgraceful attitude toward 
our foe need not be maintained for an instant 
if we only put on the whole armor of God. 
Paul uses a good deal of imagery in these 
eight verses, but the figures mean the same 
thing for the Christian of the first century 
and the Christian of the twentieth century. 
Prayer, the reading and study of God’s Word, 
the great fundamental truths of his kingdom, 
the exercise of faith, the pursuit of righteous- 
ness—herein lies the secret of victory. I read 
this sentence not long ago written by a man 
loaded down with heavy professional and 
personal affairs: “‘One can bear great bur- 
dens if he is only living in touch with God 
through prayer and the reading of his Word.’”’ 
Nothing better has ever been invented than 
these old weapons with which Paul fought 
the good fight and won his victory. 





Brockton Mourns a School- 


Teacher 


In the death of Miss Sarah J. Pettee, 
Porter Church has lost a highly valued mem- 
ber and the city of Brockton a public 
school-teacher of rare quality and long serv- 
ice. For thirty-four years she had taught 
continuously in the Brockton High School 
and exerted a strong influence over the lives 
of its graduates. During her service Brock- 
ton emerged from the village of North Bridge- 
water to a busy city, but Miss Pettee was 
equal to the increasing demands upon her 
and kept abreast of modern educational 
methods. Her native gift for teaching, her 
sympathy with the ambitions of her pupils, 
her consistent Christianity made her appre- 
ciated and mourned throughout the city. 
Members of Porter Church paid their last 
tribute to her memory July 26. 





Rev. Daniel W. Hardy 


Mr. Hardy, for the past eight years pastor 
at Billerica, Mass., died in that place July 28. 
He was born at Wilton, Me., in 1834, took a 
medical course at Bowdoin College and served 
during the Civil War as an army surgeon. 
Afterwards he studied for the ministry at 
Bangor Theological Seminary. His first 
charge was in Stowe, Vt., and later he held 
Maine pastorates in Bluehill, Sandy Point and 
Bethel, leaving the latter place for Billerica. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Sight-Giver 


BY SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS 


O Thou, who into blinded eyes 
Hast poured Thy wondrous light, 
Thy name we sing, our thanks we bring 
For the great gift of sight. 


In darkness walk we now no more, 
For our glad eyes can see 

How earth and sky and mighty deep 
Are full, are full of Thee. 


From every flower Thy love looks forth, 
No beauty doth appear 

In the wide compass of the world 
But tells that Thou art here. 


O help us, since so near Thou art, 
That we may dread no ill, 

Be swift to hear Thy gracious voice, 
Be strong to do Thy will. 





Good manners are appropri- 
ax Aaa omg ate and kindly manners, 
rire extn They are always considerate 
and never condescending. Nor is there 
any test of behavior more crucial than 
that afforded by the intercourse of in- 
tended kindness. It is possible with 
Christian purposes to rouse a most un- 
christian anger in the souls of those 
whom we would like to help, and to dis- 
credit Christian charity while posing as 
its minister. We may know how the 
lives ‘of the poor look from our point of 
view, but we ought to consider how our 
interference, however kindly meant, 
looks from the standpoint of the poor. 
A story from one of the English newspa- 
pers illustrates how the work of helpful- 
ness ought not to be done. A little girl 
from the slums was invited with others 
to a charity dinner at a great house. In 
the course of the meal she startled her 
hostess by asking: 

‘‘Does your husband drink ?” 

“Why, no.” 

‘*How much coal do you burn? What 
is your husband’s salary? Has he any 
bad habits ?”’ 

By this time the astonished hostess 
found breath to inquire how her little 
guest came to ask such strange questions. 
‘** Well,” was the innocent reply, “mother 
told me to behave like a lady, and when 
ladies call at our house they always ask 
mother those questions.’”’ Until the tie 
of brotherhood is well established, curi- 
osity—even though it looks toward as- 
sistance—-ought to be rigidly held in 
check. 


pe One of the sad features of 

"£ our hurrying American life 
Childlikeness +. the ebb tide of interest in 
little things which comes to many of us. 
We live too fast and forget that we have 
lived. It is well enough to put away 
childish things, but it becomes a danger- 
ous symptom of decay when we get out 
of sympathy with childish thinking. In 
this sense a too great regard for one’s 
own dignity may also be a sign of pre- 
mature old age. How much better is the 
dignity of a man like Stevenson—a dig- 
nity never in peril because he was always 
true to himself—who beguiled weary days 
of illness by amusements suitable to a 


child. ‘‘We now,” he wrote to a friend, 
“perform duets on two D. tin whistles. 
It is no joke to make the bass.... I 
may be said to live for these instru- 
mental labors now, but I have always 
some childishness on hand.”” How beau- 
tiful, too, is the sympathy and under- 
standing which so easily grows up be- 
tween wholesome, kindly age and happy 
childhood! ‘‘Do you let little Miss 
Rachel know anything about fairies?” 
asks a white-haired woman ina letter to 
a young father. ‘This is St. John’s eve, 
and their night, you know. I saw onea 
little while ago, making believe he was a 
firefly against the dark wood. They can- 
not cross running water, so [ am not 
afraid of them. Are you?” This is the 
right attitude toward life and childhood. 
It does not need to condescend to the 
child’s level, because the experience of 
childhood is still familiar and vital in the 
heart. 





The Choice of a Girls’ Board- 
ing School 
BY MARY BRONSON HARTT 


A serious question indeed, for there are 
boarding schools and boarding schools: 
college preparatory schools and “ finish- 
ing schools,” educational schools and 
society schools, boarding schools pure and 
simple and bvarding schools with day 
attachments, schools large and schools 
small. Which type shall you choose? 
That depends upon a number of things. 
Suppose we invert the list and consider 
it item by item. 

First, a large school or a small school ? 
There are points on both sides. A large 
boarding school where the atmosphere 
is institutional rather than homelike, 
where the individual is.a drop in the 
bucket, may blight personality. On the 
other hand, the large institution is often 
better capitalized and more liberally 
managed than a small one. 

Next, a boarding school pure and sim- 
ple? That implies the country, which 
for city-bred girls may be desirable. But 
a country girl or a girl from a small 
town wants the awakening and culturing 
influences of a large city. If education 
is your prime desideratum, you can 
scarcely do better than to select a day 
school of high standing, a school on the 
accredited lists of the colleges, which 
provides for a “‘limited number of pupils 
in the family of the Principal.” For a 
day school is under the eye of its patrons 
in a way in which the boarding school is 
not, and if it is heartily sustained by the 
community in which it works it is proba. 
bly trustworthy. 

Well, then, a society school or an edu- 
cational institution? Recognize the fact 
that one or other of these characteristics 
predominates in almost every school, for 
the simple reason that with limited means 
a principal is forced to choose between 
education and Mammon, between Bo- 
hemian glass on the dining table and 
Geisler tubes on the laboratory table. 
Which does your daughter most need, a 
well:‘trained mind ora score of visitable 
acquaintances? She may get both, but 


you may as well make up your mind to 
seek first what is indispensable. 

Whether or not you choose a college 
preparatory school should depend wholly 
upon whether your daughter is to go to 
college. If not, then a strictly college 
preparatory school is the last place for 
her. For such a school plans its courses 
to prepare, not for life, but for college; 
nothing which does not contribute di- 
rectly to such preparation is admitted to 
the curriculum—no literature, little his. 
tory, and no history of art. That may do 
for the prospective college student, who 
will get all this later on, but for the girl 
who contents herself with a preparatory 
diploma, it constitutes a meager outfit 
for life. 

The type selected, the school is still to 
be found. You will get little good from 
catalogues, too frequently designed to 
give the smallest possible amount of in- 
formation with the largest possible de- 
gree of spread. Nor can you judge by 
the price. You may pay $1,000 for mis- 
management and discomfort in some quar- 
ters, whereas $600 will bring superlative 
advantages in another. Therefore, when 
you have fixed upon a school which ap- 
pears to answer your requirements, you 
must visit it. But not in summer, pray 
remember. A school is more than the 
building containing it, and your daugh- 
ter’s welfare will depend upon more 
than the view from her dormitory win- 
dow. Interm time, then, visit the school, 
with certain well-defined purposes. 

Find out first whether the principal 
is a lady, a scholar and a true woman. If 
she is all this, then ascertain whether she 
really has any close association with the 
home life of the school, or whether she 
hedges herself round from contact with 
her pupils, delegating to underlings the 
most important part of her work. 

Next, is the faculty made up of one or 
two high salaried celebrities and a residue 
of overworked and underpaid mediocrity ? 
Does one woman teach science, elocution 
and art? And does she, out of school 
hours, chaperone a score of restive 
“boarders”? If so, you may count upon 
half-hearted work in the schoolroom and 
an uncertain temper out of it. Nothing 
short of the physique of an Amazon and 
the patience of a Griselda could sustain a 
woman under the burden of friction and 
drudgery laid upon the under teachers in 
some of our by no means unpopular 
schools. 

These conditions proving favorable, in- 
vestigate the institution’s apparatus, 
library and general equipment. In these 
days of laboratory methods in history, 
literature and art, many high-priced 
boarding schools are without laboratories, 
physical apparatus and the books, maps 
and pictures considered essential to the 
outfit even of a primary day school with 
pretensions to modernness. A _ school 
under private management, as are most 
fashionable establishments, is peculiarly 
liable to suffer from an ungenerous policy 
at the helm. If the principal is before 
everything else a teacher, she will not be 
able to resist providing liberal equipment, 
even though every dollar comes out of her 
own pocket. But if, as is so often the 
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case, she is a society woman trying to 
retrieve financial reverses, she will be 
likely to run her school “‘for revenue 
only,” worrying along with just equip- 
ment enough to look well in the cata- 
logue. : 

Next, is the discipline of the semi-mili- 
tary, repressive sort? If so, take your 
daughter elsewhere. That sort of thing 
may be good for boys (though I don’t ad- 
mit it), but it brings out all that is secre- 
tive and tricky in girl nature. 

Is there any permanent element in the 
school, or does each fall see a practically 
new set of pupils? The mischief of the 
latter case is that teachers, who have to 
deal with an endless procession of girls, 
come to feel that they are helpless to in- 
fluence their transient pupils, and that 
they may as well resign all responsibility 
for them beyond seeing that they don’t 
get into mischief. 

Is any educational test used in the 
school? Does it certificate for college, 
or has it successfully prepared pupils for 
college entrance examinations? Such 
tests consti- 
tute a sort of 
guarantee of 
highstandards. 
But if you are 
told that the 
school spares 
its pupils the 
physical strain 
of examina- 
tions, inquire 
farther. I have 
known cases 
where that pro- 
vision was a 
plausible ex- 
cuse for avoid- 
ing all investi- 
gation of the 
results of the 
school’s work. 

Lastly, what 
is the atmo- 
sphere of the 
school? That 
is of prime im- 
portance. For 
either the pu- 
pils regard 
study as a nec- 
essary evil, or 
they are genuinely emulous, with all 
their getting, to get wisdom. 

Now, in closing, a few don’ts. Don't 
send your daughter away too young. A 
little girl becomes the pet, plaything and 
general fag of a school. Nobody takes 
her seriously. If she is not spoiled, she 
must be of good material. Don’t expect 
boarding school to make a dull girl bright 
or a wayward girl docile between Sep- 
tember and Christmas. Parents who 
count upon the influence of personality 
must give personality time to work. 
Therefore distrust the ingenuousness of 
reports of miraculous transformations in 
your daughter’s character or scholarship. 
Inefficient schools flourish upon the cre- 
dulity of doting mammas. And if, on 
the other hand, your daughter’s principal 
writes that she has discovered what 
you know so well, that your daughter 
has faults, don’t get indignant, but 
realize that you have the good fortune 
to deal with that rara avis, a candid 
woman, 


Afternoon Tea at a Chinese 
Consulate 


BY MRS. CORDA E. GRACEY 


Two weeks before my reception day I 
had sent out invitations to the wives and 
daughters of some of the Chinese officials. 
They were written by our interpreter, 
in true Chinese style, on red paper, and 
inclosed in a large red envelope. The in- 
vitations read: ‘It is my intention to 
prepare tea, and to await early arrival of 
Mrs. ——’s fragrant chariot on the 15th 
of the 4th Moon, at half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Mrs. Gracey.” The 
invited guests numbered eighteen, four- 
teen of whom were Chinese, the others 
being two ladies from the American 
Board and two from the Methodist mis- 
sion, who kindly assisted in receiving 
and acted as interpreters. All the Chi- 


nese ladies could speak the Foochow dia- 
lect except the wife of the prefect, who 
speaks only the Mandarin. 

Only two of the Chinese replied to the 





invitations, and they were those who 
were unable to accept. I was becoming 
rather anxious over the fact when our 
“boy” explained that they would be 
sure to come if I heard nothing from 
them. Recalling the fact that Chinese 
etiquette is just opposite to ours, my 
fears were quieted, and Saturday after- 
noon, June 1, found me prepared to re- 
ceive my guests. 

The foreigners came first, and soon af- 
ter appeared a Chinese sedan, bearing a 
lady who is the widow of Mr. Ahok, 
founder of the Anglo-Chinese College in 
Foochow. Sheis now teacherof etiquette 
at a school for Chinese in the city. The 
hostess is expected to receive all guests 
at the outer door, so I take my place 
there, ready to greet them as they emerge 
from their chairs. Mrs. Ahok arrives in 
a richly embroidered dress, with the Man- 
darin square, a string of beads, a jade 
ornament, and a peacock’s feather droop- 
ing from her back hair. She has traveled 
abroad and seen much of foreigners, so 
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she shakes hands after the English fash- 
ion, and speaks our language very well, 
One of the missionaries takes her to the 
drawing-room, while I receive the wife of 
the sub-prefect and her two daughters, 
one a young lady, the othera child of four 
years, perhaps, all beautifully dressed, 
painted and pomatumed, according to 
Chinese taste. Mrs. Sub-Prefect presents 
to the hostess a handsome teapot, in the 
form of a dolphin, and a roll of silk, re- 
gretting that it was such a poor present, 
but begging her graciously to accept it. 

We hear the sound of gongs, and amidst 
discordant noises and with an escort of 
soldiers arrives the prefect’s wife, daugh- 
ter-in-law and grandson. None must 
sit, or pass through a door before her, 
so she enters the drawing-room, amid 
much bowing, chin-chinning, jostling 
and making way for each other. While 
waiting for the other guests, we have 
time for music on the piano and phon- 
ograph, and to show views of pictur- 
esque America. Thts was all very novel 
and interesting to them. More arrivals, 
and I hasten to 
the door'to re- 
ceive the wife 
of the Ex-Ku- 
cheng magis- 
trate, her 
daughter and 
daughter-in- 
law, the latter 
a bride of a few 
months, with 
vermilion 
cheeks and 
lips, who sat 
with downcast 
eyes nearly all 
the afternoon, 
All the la- 
dies brought 
amahs, to as- 
sist them in 
walking, and 
to carry their 
silk bags, look- 
ing glasses, 
fans, etc. 

At four 
o’clock the last 
guest arrived, 
Dr. Hsu King 
Eng, superin- 
tendent of the native woman’s hospital in 
the city. She was educated in America by 
the Women’s Board of the Methodist 
Church, and is a woman of beautiful 
Christian character. By consent of the 
ladies, we repaired to the garden, where 
the photograph accompanying this article 
was taken, after which they were con- 
ducted into the dining-room, where it was 
explained to them that this was the usual 
American custom of serving four o’clock 
tea. 

We commenced with bouillon, or 
“chicken tea,” as our “boy” called it 
(the Chinese do not eat beef), and ended 
with ice cream. I was told that they 
would not eat cold food, but as I am an 
American I cannot understand why I 
should not offer them something of which 
we are so fond. So the cakes were served 
with ices and tea, and really I could not 
perceive that they enjoyed it any less than 
we did. Their amahs brought with them 
silk bags and handkerchiefs in which to 
take home the remnants, and from the 
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appearance of the table after they had 
left I believe they did not return empty- 
handed. As they passed out of the din- 
ing-room each guest was presented with 
a souvenir in the form of a small basket 
of bon-bons, tied with a red ribbon, red 
being the Chinese emblem of good luck. 

At their request they were then taken 
through the house. The bedrooms inter- 
ested them most, and they sat on the beds, 
tried the pillows, felt of the draperies and 
peered into boxes and wardrobes until one 
could scarcely say the Chinese women are 
without curiosity and satisfied to live be- 
hind a screen. WhenI took them to the 
verandas and handed them a glass to look 
down upon the river, the long bridge and 
across to their city, they were delighted, 
and chatted and laughed quite in the way 
of our own women at home. In fact, it 
seemed as though we never should be 
able to get them down stairs again, so 
well satisfied were they to sit comfortably 
and rest their poor, tired bound feet. 

After we again reached the drawing- 
room we had music on the guitar, with 
singing, and then the hour drew near for 
their departure. But as no one should 
leave before the wife of the prefect, they 
sat and waited. After a time she began 
her leave-taking, first bowing low to the 
hostess, with much chin-chinning, then 
to each guest. Then each member of her 
family followed her example. I escorted 
them to their chairs, the gongs sounded, 
the soldiers took their places, the bearers 
lifted the chairs, and they were gone. 
Mrs. Sub-Prefect, who lived outside the 
city walls, seemed to have no inclination 
to go, and as no one could leave before 
her, for she ranked next to the prefect’s 
wife, they quietly waited until those who 
live inside the city walls became anxious 
and, with many apologies, asked that they 
might be allowed to go. This roused Mrs. 
Sub-Prefect, who arose, went solemnly 
through the ceremony of taking leave, 
followed by her two daughters and by 
their retinue, and soon after by the other 
Chinese guests. 

The foreign ladies only waited to con- 
gratulate each other that the tea had ended 
successfully, one of them remarking to 
the hostess, ‘‘I am sure this is more tire- 
some than receiving at the White House.” 
As I have never had that pleasure, I 
cannot pretend to judge. Although wea- 
ried, I felt that none of my guests had 
enjoyed the afternoon more than I had. 

U. S. Consulate, Foochow, China. 





Are You Educated 


These five characteristics, then, I offer 
as evidences of an education—correctness 
and precision in the use of the mother- 
tongue; refined and gentle manners, 
which are the expression of fixed habits 
of thought and action; the power and 
habit of reflection ; the powerof growth; 
and efliciency, or the power to do.... 
Without these traits men are not truly 
educated, and their erudition, however 
vast, is of no avail ; it furnishes a museum, 
not a developed human being. It is these 
habits, of necessity made by ourselves 
alone, begun in the days of school and 
college, and strengthened with maturer 
years and broader experience, that serve 
to show to ourselves and to others that 
we have discovered the secret of gaining 
an education.— Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Show me thy ways, O Jehovah ; teach 
me thy paths. Guide me in thy truth and 
teach me. 





This life is a great schoolhouse. The 
wise Teacher trains in us such gifts as, 
if we graduate honorably, will be of most 
service in the perfect manhood and 
womanhood that come after. He sees, 
as we do not, that a power is sometimes 
best trained by repression.—Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 





This old earth, where Christ himself 
learned obedience as achild, is the grand- 
est school.— Norman Macleod. 





Spirit of God, descend upon my heart, 
Wean it from earth, through all its pulses 
move; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as thou art, 
And make me love thee as I ought to love. 


Teach me to feel that thou art always nigh; 
Teach me the struggles of the soul to bear; 

To check the rising doubt, the rebel sigh; 
Teach me the patience of unanswered prayer. 


Teach me to love thee as the angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame; 
The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 
My heart an altar, and thy love the flame. 
—George Croly. 





Temptations are instructions.—John 


Mason. 


If God would reveal himself, he must 
not only create and govern, but he must 
also educate. You cannot put the know- 
ledge of God into men’s minds at astroke. 
Teaching is a long process.... And 
when finite beings are also sinful beings, 
there is a dullness that requires line upon 
line, precept upon precept. ... God is 
a teacher, and the teacher must conde- 
scend to dull minds, and must have end- 
less patience withthem. This was one of 
the griefs of Christ, the holding back 
what he would fain communicate be- 
cause of the low intellectual and moral 
state of his disciples. What a tone of 
sorrow there is in his words: ‘I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.’’—Augustus H. 
Strong. 








When we come to Christ he puts us to 
school, and the Holy Spirit is our Teacher. 
—R. G. Campbell. 





Heavenly Teacher, by whose aid 
earth’s life becomes a school of love 
and faith and holiness, so fit its lessons 
to our need and powers that we may 
grow continually in strength of Chris- 
tian character. Help us to be diligent 
scholars in the work which Thou hast 
given, submitting ourselves willingly 
to all experiences which Thou judgest 
needful for our souls. Teach us to 
love Thee by revelation of the loveli- 
ness of Christ. Show us the beauty 
of holiness, that with instructed eyes 
we may pierce through the falsehoods 
and disguises of temptation. Help us 
to look on other men as fellow-stu- 
dents, thinking of them with charity 
and dwelling with them in such love 
as Thou hast shown toward us. And 
when Thy work with us in this lower 
school is accomplished, remove us to 
that higher class where we may learn 
in face-to-face communion with our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Messages of the Patriarchs to Men of Today” For New York's Stranger Dead 


Ill. Wait on the Lord 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The Hebrews found their ideals in the 
patriarchs, and so described the patri- 
archs as to make them illustrate their 
ideals. Their Scriptures witness a con- 
stantly expanding conception of moral 
greatness. We cannot forget that in 
these Scriptures Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob appear to us as they were seen by 
eyes that looked back to them through 
many centufies, and when these heroes, 
the stories of whose deeds were handed 
down from generation to generation, 
failed to satisfy the nobler element of the 
nation, those who aspired after a higher 
type than had yet been realized looked 
forward with increasing eagerness to a 
Coming One that would fulfill their hopes. 
When the Messiah came he taught and 
exemplified the virtues which the great 
men of the nation’s past had but partially 
revealed. In Abraham we find the seed 
trnths which flowered and fruited in 
Christ. But his mission was not com- 
pleted onearth. We expect him to come 
again in glory, a glory not yet fully re- 
vealed. 

Yet the glory of the perfect man, which 
is the measure of the fullness of Christ, 
whom we shall one day see as he is, will 
be only the fulfillment of what the lives 
of the patriarchs prophesied. In this un- 
folding of the divine life yet uncompleted 
we feel the unity of the Bible and of the 
history of the body of believers in Christ 
up to this time, There has been but one 
ideal in the progress of the human race. 
That ideal has been more clearly ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures than in any and all other 
literature. It is impossible to escape the 
conviction that the Revealer of them was 
God, the Supreme One. This, I believe, is 
the convincing proof that the Bible is 
from him. No questions of date or 
authorship, no imperfections of the 
record can vitiate that evidence. The 
moral idealis above man. It appears in 
the earliest traditions preserved in the 
Scriptures. It grows through all the He- 
brew history. It is perfectly illustrated 
in Jesus Christ, though not in men’s con- 
ception of him, but it is to be perfectly 
understood in the revelation of him 
which we constantly expect. Because of 
this ideal progressively revealed in the 
Bible it stands unique, supreme over all 
other literature. 

Now turn to the story of Abraham’s 
vision in this lesson, and see in it one 
feature of this moral ideal, the hero’s 
patience, great in his confidence in the 
plans of God and in his consciousness of 
working them out with him. We see 
here : 

1. The patience taught by nature. 
“Look now towards heaven and tell the 
stars.” They travel their appointed 
Ways unquestioning, fulfilling a divine 
purpose. The man who saw them knew 
that he was created and called for a pur- 
pose not less divine. He would be as 
true to it as the stars to theirs. What 
though he was childless? He had heard 
the call of God and his promise. “He 


_*The Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 11. Text, 
Gen. 15: 1-18, International Lesson, God’s Prom- 
ise to Abraham. 


believed in the Lord: and he counted it 
to him for righteousness.”’ The earth 
teaches the same lesson in its slow but 
sure unfolding of the season. ‘The hus- 
bandman waited for the precious fruit of 
the earth, being patient over it.... Be 
ye also patient.”” Trusting in God, no one 
can fail to fulfill his destiny. 

2. The patience taught by experience. 
How can I, with no child to come after 
me, inherit this land? thought Abraham. 
‘*T am the Lord that brought thee out of 
Ur,” was the answer of God. Was not 
Abraham’s experience real? Had he not 
left his home to be guided through the 
years and brought where he was in 
Canaan? Was not his past a witness 
that he was to have a future, accomplish- 
ing what he lived for? It had been 
marked by severe trials. Whose life 
has not, that has brought. real strength 
of character? ‘Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope ; and hope putteth not to 
shame.” The Christian lives over the 
life of the Hebrew patriarch, illustrated 
in the life of Christ. 

3. The patience taught by communion 
with God. Abraham worshiped God ac- 
cording to the custom of his time. His 
heifer and ram and turtle dove and pig- 
eon would be strange instruments for 
us to use to enter into covenant with 
God, but they were the things he under- 
stood as sealing an agreement, in which 
he renewed his purpose to do his part 
and in which he was assured that God 
would fulfill his promise. Our instru- 
ments are the Bible and the closet and 
the houseofGod. Using them wisely, the 
strength of God will come to us to do our 
work faithfully, whether or not we see 
the fruit of it. Abraham saw no sign of a 
son, but he grew holy as he lived under the 
conviction that God would not fail him. 

4, The patience taught by prophecy. The 
prophecy that the writer of Genesis re- 
corded was history when he wrote it. 
The seed of Abraham had been a stranger 
in Egypt and had been afilicted the 400 
years, and they had come out into the 
promised land with great substance. 
Perhaps they had possessed already the 
land from the river that divided Pales- 
tine from Egypt to the Euphrates. Ful- 


filled prophecy displayed the nobler pro- 


portions of him who shaped his life in 
anticipation of it and was gathered to 
his fathers in peace while yet it was 
only expectation. Confident living for 
the future is still the mark of the hero. 
Like Abraham, he is a pilgrim looking 
for the city that hath foundations. Only 
the great man can fill his soul with what 
is yet future,‘‘not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and 
greeted them fromafar.” But to live like 
that is to be sure of immortality. It is 
testimony that one is seeking after a 
country of his own. And every assur- 
ance of God’s call to him to live the 
divine life, and of God’s guidance of his 
pilgrimage, and of God’s communion 
with him, is an assurance that he is lay- 
ing foundations of a structure of which 
he will forever be a part, whose builder 
and maker is God. 


The opening of a mortuary chapel in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
city, for the use of residents and strangers 
without regard to denomination, testifies to the 
increasing army of those who know no other 
home than hotel or boarding house. 

The need of a mortuary chapel was im- 
pressed upon the pastor, Dr. Charles H. Eaton, 
through study of New York conditions. The 
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Tron Gates, King Memorial Chapel, Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City 


municipal law provides when death occurs in 
a public hostelry that the body shall be in- 
stantly removed, irrespective of rank or sta- 
tion. Mortuary chapels have been provided 
in the Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches 
for adherents of those faiths, but there was no 
temporary church resting place for the bodies 
of those who die outside these communions. 
For the comfort of those in bereavement, Dr. 
Eaton desired to obviate the necessity of re- 
course to undertaking rooms. 

The chapel occupies the floor of the north 
tower of the church and will accommodate 
twenty persons. It is furnished with beauti- 
ful stained glass windows and wrought iron 





Memorial Window 


gates, presented by Mrs. Albert B. Hilton as 
a memorial to her parents. The windows 
were made in London and the Gothic iron 
gates, in keeping with the architecture of the 
church, were hand wrought by an old English- 
man in New York, after the work of William 
Morris. The design, embodying a cross with 
a crown of thorns and lilies, symbols of im- 
mortality, is by Maitland Armstrong. The 
Gothic arches and ceiling are carved stone. 
The memorial cost $2,000. 

The Church of the Divine Paternity is Uni- 
versalist in its denominational position, but no 
restriction is placed on the use of the chapel, 
where service may be read by any minister, 
whether Orthodox or Oriental. x, Bee 

















































































Midsummer Magazines 


In August magazine readers are sup- 
posed to be at ease in some green nook of 
the country or lulled by the music of the 
summer sea, or, at worst, traveling from 
work to rest upon some dusty train, and 
editors cater to their needs accordingly. 

Scribner’s yields wholly to this midsum- 
mer listlessness. Its usual Fiction Num- 
ber opens with a story of the Santiago 
campaign by Richard Harding Davis at 
his best. From the age of the Greeks, 
which Quiller-Couch draws upon for a 
beautifully illustrated fancy, to the most 
modern domain of feminine parliamen- 
tary experiences, from the storms of the 
North Atlantic to the tropic woods of 
Samoa, the fiction and sketch makers 
have searched for the picturesque and for 
fresh settings for our variant human na- 
ture. 

The Century is more urban in its lean- 
ings, and begins with an illustrated arti- 
cle by Mrs. Van Rensselaer on Midsum- 
mer in New York, which may suggest to 
vacationers that all the fun and variety 
of the hot season is not for them. It is 
also more informing and cannot forget 
its bias toward the collection of mate- 
rials of history and the illustration of art. 
Bishop Potter’s impressions of India, 
perhaps rightly, take for granted a nearly 
total ignorance on the part of his readers 
of the history of the country. The net 
impression of the article is disappointing; 
the reader feels that the title is mislead- 

ing and that there is rather too much of 
impressions from books about India. He 
touches interestingly, however, but too 
briefly, on the questions of the Eurasians— 
the people of mixed blood in India—and 
on missionary work and success. Very 
briefly, but optimistically, President Har- 
per writes of Alleged Luxury Among Col- 
lege Students. “The average boy of 
wealthy parentage,” he says, ‘“‘lives at 
college less luxuriously than he would at 
home,” and he regards the strenuous 
practical trend of college studies in prep- 
aration for life and the resulting demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the colleges as a 
sufficient safeguard against the vices 
which wait upon luxury. 

Less susceptible to the traditional in- 
tellectual ebb-tide of the vacation time is 
the Atlantic, which does not, however, 
lack abundant seasonable fiction. Of its 
political articles one is a study of the 
diplomatic policy of our great northern 
neighbor, under the title of The Isolation 
of Canada, by J. D. Whelpley, a policy 
which he thinks is adopted with the 
idea of forcing the United States into 
an agreement for reciprocal commercial 
relations. Another is an account, by 
Brooks Adams, of our cosmopolitan rela- 
tions with reference to our commanding 
position in the world of trade, which 
seems at the moment to be so unsatisfac- 
tory to the commercial nations of Eu- 
rope, in which he takes the view held by 
some of our best friends abroad, both of 
our potential power and of our compara- 
tive defenselessness against a probable 
European coalition. 

Harper’s continues its experiments in 
color with illustrations to stories and a 
poem. Interesting and novel as these 
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The Literature of the Day 


are, we find the high standard of the 
black and white work more to our mind. 
Julian Ralph discusses The English of 
the English, bringing out the great and 
growing differences of vocabulary between 
England and America. One cannot help 
remembering as he reads that the logical, 
though most improbable, outcome of this 
divergence would be to repeat for the 
English-speaking peoples the experiences 
of the Chinese provinces, with a common 
literary tongue, but spoken dialects which 
are mutually more or less unintelligible. 

The most timely and self.consistent of 
the August magazines, however, is The 
World’s Work, which gives itself, aside 
from its always interesting comment on 
the March of Events, wholly to descrip- 
tion, illustration and comment on the 
Pan-American Exposition. Mr. Page, 
the editor, writes the general descriptive 
article, which is discriminating, inform- 
ing and fully and beautifully illustrated. 
The significant feature of the great fair 
—that which discriminates it from all its 
predecessors—is its unity of effect in elec- 
tric illumination and color scheme. Of 
the first, even those who have not been 
to Buffalo will get some satisfying no- 
tion from these brilliant night photo- 
graphs. The latter, which is the most 
original feature of the fair, one must have 
seen to judge, but the reader will find a 
sympathetic estimate and description in 
Mr. Page’s article. The warm and vivid 
hues of the Exposition buildings may be 
spectacular in effect, but they are spec- 
tacular with a purpose which must tell 
on the future of architecture in America. 


American Leaders of Congregational- 
ism * 

The Southworth lectureship at An- 
dover Seminary has rendered important 
service to Congregationalism by enrich- 
ing its literature. Dr. Dexter’s great 
work traversed the most inviting field for 
such a course of lectures, but left ample 
room for the exercise of the ingenuity of 
his successors in choosing subjects. Prof. 
Williston Walker has already given us 
the results of a careful study of the theo- 
logical history of the denomination in his 
Creeds and Platforms, and has followed 
this by a general history of Congregation- 
alism. 

For the Southworth lectures he has 
chosen to present the biographies of ten 
eminent men: William Bradford, the 
chronicler of the Pilgrim colony and ics 
first governor; John Cotton, the most 
influential leader of the first generation 
of the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay; 
Richard Mather, the chief expositor of 
the principles of early Congregationalism 
and the author of the Cambridge Plat- 
form; John Eliot, the great apostle to 
the Indians; Increase Mather, president 
of Harvard College and the foremost min- 
ister of the second generation of the 
Puritans; Jonathan Edwards, the most 
eminent theologian of the eighteenth 
century; Charles Chauncy, Edwards’s 
chief opponent in theology and a fore- 
runner of the Unitarian movement; Sam- 


*Ten New England Leaders. By Prof. Williston 
Walker. pp. 471. Silver, Burdett & Co. $2.00. 
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uel Hopkins, the founder of a school ang 
system of theology; Leonard Woods, the 
first professor of Christian theology in 
Andover Seminary, which was the first 
theological seminary in America; and 
Leonard Bacon, editor, author, reformer, 
professor of theology and lecturer on 
ecclesiastical polity in Yale Divinity 
School, and leader of Congregationalism 
during the middle half of the last century, 
Professor Walker has so linked these bj. 
ographies together, and so portrayed these 
great men in their environment, that he 
has furnished a valuable and interesting 
history of the founding of the New Eng. 
land commonwealth, and of the part 
which Congregationalism has taken in 
the religious, social and political develop. 
ment of the republic. One could wish 
that the series might have been extended 
to include several other men not less 
eminent in their time than these, perhaps 
not less influential in the denomination 
and the state. Thomas Hooker, Cotton 
Mather, Lyman Beecher, Horace Bush. 
nell and Mark Hopkins have claims to 
recognition quite equal to some of those 
in thechosen list. Itis much to be desired 
that another series should sometime fol- 
low, to include those who have laid 
the foundations of great states hardly 
dreamed of by any of these pioneers of 
New England. Dr. Walker has made 
in this volume a distinct and valuable 
addition, not only to Congregational 
literature, but to the history of Chris. 
tianity and of the American people. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Epistles to the Hebrews, Colossians, 
Ephesians, etc. By Grete Cone. pp. 396 
G. Pp Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


The third of four Tehiiubitonal Handbooks to 
the New Testament, edited by the professor of 
Biblical theology in the (Universalist) Theo- 
logical School at Canton, N. Y. Represents 
wide study and original work, and reaches 
conclusions in general agreement with those 
of the extreme modern school of microscopic 
literary criticism. Studies preliminary to the 
writing of the author’s book, Paul, the Man, 
the Missionary and the Teacher, reviewed by 
us nearly three years ago, have especially 
fitted him for this work. We find ourselves in 
disagreement with many of his conclusions, 
but we recognize the value of the book as a 
clear and compact statement of the results of 
study in one of the central fields of Biblical 
research. 


The Old pemngel and the wew Bvengelim, 
rd co ig aton. pp. . H. Revell 


Discourses on the need and expectation of re- 
vival and expositions of the essential elements 
of the message which the people need. The 
author is thoroughly in earnest, but perhaps 
takes too dark a view of the state of religion 
among us. Perhaps the new life may take 
new forms instead of merely vitalizing old be- 
liefs and methods. 

Back to Bethel. By F. B. Meyer. pp. 127. 

F. H. Revell Co. 30 cents. 
Characteristic short addresses on Separation 
from Sin and Fellowship* with God. Dr. 
Meyer sees truth in pictures and knows how 
to come close home to men’s hearts and con- 
sciences. 

Life and Death. aameores © by the late Catier- 


ine Booth. Paper. = The Salvation 
Army, New York city. 10 cents. 


Evangelistic addresses by the “ Mother of the 
Salvation Army,” illustrating the qualities 
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which made her such a power in its organiza- 
tion and extension. 


ings New. By G. C. Morgan. pp. 30. 
es . Revell Co. 10 cents. 


A message to new converts. 


BIOGRAPHY 
‘ ay. George M’Hardy, D. D. 
Savonarditss. Scribner's Sons. $1.25. . 

Agreat charm is given to this volume by its 
clear and compact style. Dr. M’Hardy is al- 
ways intelligible, and his careful balancing of 
the differing qualities of both the age and the 
man and the widely differing estimates placed 
upon them makes an admirable impression 
upon the reader. Frequently a single lucid 
sentence sums up an extended discussion, as 
this: ‘“‘The one serious defect of the Re- 
naissance was the absence of an uplifting 
moral ideal, and it was the merit of Savonarola 
that he supplied that want. He planted right 
at the heart of the great literary revival an 


. jdeal and a pure moral enthusiasm fitted to 


lead it on to higher results and to charge it 
with power to stir the nobler ambitions and 
instincts of human nature and urge men for- 
ward in new paths of enterprise—intellectual, 
social, religious.” A careful review at the 
close states the whole problem in a few para- 


- graphs. Those inexpert in historical studies 


may be especially grateful for such guidance. 
i . By his Wife. Sher- 

ea 
John Mills was an English banker. He was 
also an author and philanthropist. Of his 
volume, Vox Humana, the British Weekly 
said: “The writer’s mind was largely molded 
by Wordsworth, Coleridge and Jean Paul, but 
in every poem the note of his genius is 
heard.” Mr. Mills entertained at his home 
near Manchester eminent American men of 
letters, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Frederick Douglass and others. His life 
and its associations are of unusual interest, 
and its story is modestly and well told by 
Mrs. Mills, so that she shows her readers the 
charm of one of the most attractive of those 
English homes in which the culture of art, 
literature and religion makes the life of the 
social circle at all times simple, enjoyable 
and noble. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Frank B. San- 

born. pp.140. Small, Maynard & Co. 75cents. 
Another of the concise “‘ Beacon Biographies.” 
By long residence in Concord and personal 
acquaintance with Emerson and his friends, 
Mr. Sanborn is well qualified to write such a 
volume. It should have been called, how- 
ever, “My Memories of Emerson.” As a 
biography, it is not well balanced, undue 
prominence being given to small facts and an- 
ecdotes which, though fresh, were unimpor- 
tant in what must be only a bird’s-eye view 
of the man. This was owing to Mr. San- 
born’s desire to give some new side-lights on 
Emerson’s character. 


George Eliot. By Clara Thomson. pp. 132. 


. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 
A satisfactory biography of George Eliot has 
yet to be written. This little volume merely 
undertakes to give an outline of her life-story 
in a readable way. It is an admirable piece 
of work, and the critical comments are espe- 
cially thoughtful. 


FICTION 


Katherine Day. By Anna Fuller. pp. 613. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A strong and consistent study of character— 
primarily of the heroine, who is introduced to 
the reader in early childhood, and secondarily 
of various minor personages, strongest of 
whom is the sensible New England grand- 
mother. The plot does not matter much, al- 
though it offers sufficient complications to 
hold the interest. But Katherine Day, with 
her cheery, generous disposition, her unfail- 
ing self-control, her natural sincerity and 
bravery, is a woman worth knowing, as one 
does after reading the 600 or more pages of 
the story.. As much cannot be said for the 
men, yet they, too, are well drawn. She has 
a foil in her friend—a weak, selfish little 
blonde, who comes near spoiling the lives of 
four people. The ending is happy—almost 
too happy to be probable, but the book is too 
good for serious fault-finding. 

Anting- " 

pp. 235, Amal Menten & tS. Seioe. ast 
The scene of these clever stories is in the 
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Philippines, and they turn upon the relations 
between Americans, Spaniards and various 
types of the native races. The native belief 
in talismans (the Anting-Anting of the title) 
and the strangeness of native ways to the 
European mind afford just the romantic at- 
mosphere which short stories of adventure 
and mystery require. 

A Princess of the Hills. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. pp. 306. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 
The hero describes himself as “ haughty and 
offish.” He is a rather over-educated and 
self-conscious person, who quarrels with the 
girl to whom he is engaged because she in- 
sists upon retaining her own individuality, 
and then retreats into the mountains ina fit 
of pique. The love affairs of the heroine—a 
marvelously beautiful peasant girl of noble 
ancestry, but no charm whatever of manners, 
modesty or wit—are kaleidoscopic in speed 
and variety. The scene is in the beautiful 
country of the Dolomites in the South Tyrol. 
The villain turns his hand to assassination 
with practiced ease. Out of these elements of 
travel, love, jealousy and adventure, Mrs. 
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Harrison has woven a story which will helP 
to pass an idle afternoon. 

ney tea s* Crockett. pp.433. Dodd, 
No one will deny the story-teller’s gift or lay 
down this novel until he has come to the end 
and seen the wicked punished (in modera- 
tion) and the righteous abundantly rewarded. 
Nor will any reader fail to appreciate Cinder- 
ella and her quaint guardians, the dour serv- 
ing maid, the Scotch bookworm minister and ~ 
the duchess. But her uncle, the villain, is 
undeniably clumsy and the dovetailings of 
the plot are not always neat. One of the most 
quotable things in the book, which is rich in 
humor, is the advice of the duchess to her 
nephew in search of a.wife: “ Mind, it’s no’ 
altogether beauty, though that some men 
count all the law and the prophets. ... But 
if ye are looking for a wife, Carus, choose ye 
the woman ye would like to keep ye company 
pre a month’s rainy weather in the Isle 
o’ Mull!” 


Osky, the Son of His Dad. By E. P. Holmes, 
pp. 293. Scroll Pub. Co. Chicago. 





Book 


King Edward has reappointed Alfred Aus- 
tin poet-laureate of Great Britain. 

A first folio of Shakespeare sold for $8,600 
at auction in London recently. 

Tolstoi continues to improve, but his aver- 
sion for medicine hinders his recovery. 


Admirers of the late William Hamilton Gib- 
son and his pen and pencil interpretations of 
nature will be glad to learn that a biography 
of him is to appear soon. 

The library of the late Prof. Max Miiller, 
numbering 13,000 volumes, has been purchased 
by Baron Iwasaki for presentation to the Im- 
perial University at Tokio, Japan. 


Dr. Alexander Mackennal’s Carew lectures 
at Hartford Seminary are to be published 
this fall by the Pilgrim Press. His topic, it 
will be remembered, was The Evolution of 
English Congregationalism. 

Booker Washington's autobiography, Up 
from Slavery, is being translated into Spanish 
for use in the schools of Cuba. It is also ap- 
pearing in The Star of India, translated by 
Miss Lilavati Singh, M. A. 

A life of James Chalmers, the missionary 
recently murdered in New Guinea, is to be 
written by Rev. R. Lovett, the author of the 
life of James Gilmour, missionary to Mon- 
golia. It will be well done then. 


Emerson, as a boy of ten, attending the Bos- 
ton Latin School, lived on Beacon Street. Mr. 
Frank Sanborn, in his new memoir of the 
great man, suggests the probability of that 
house being on the ground where our Congre- 
gational Building now stands. 


Prof. B. B. Warfield concludes a remarkably 
keen review of the new Encyclopedia Biblica 
with this deserved characterization: ‘‘The 
book is markedly sprightly, even brilliant; it 
is good reading everywhere; and it holds a 
brief for the disintegration of supernatural 
religion and fully earns its advocate’s fee.” 


Austin Dobson, after fifty-five years of con- 
tinuous service as principal of the harbor and 
fisheries department of the British board of 
trade, has retired from public service to de- 
vote himself wholly to literary pursuits. He 
has the regular pension of an employe of the 
civil service, and a special pension secured 
for him by Mr. Balfour. 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Times says that the British public is reading 
The Crisis eagerly, under the impression that 
theauthor is Lord Randolph Churchill’s clever 
son. To prevent confusion over the two Wins- 
ton Churchills, one of England, one of Amer- 
ica, he proposes that they form a partnership 
and share the fame and profits! 

Sir John Tenniel, beloved among the Brit- 
ish for his political cartoons in Punch, and 


Chat 


among Americans always associated with his 
immortal illustrations of Alice in Wonder- 
land, is eighty years old. After half a cen- 
tury of caricaturing he has retired from his 
position in Punch, well worthy of the toast 
given at a gathering in his honor: “ The great 
artist and the great gentleman.” 


We are glad to learn that Johu Fiske’s un- 
timely death will not interfere with the im- 
portant work to which his last few years were 
devoted—his History of the Two Americas- 
Mr. Fiske had finished the proof-reading of 
his first two volumes, The Colonization of the 
New World and The Independence of the 
New World, while the third volume, The 
Modern Development of the New World, was 
left complete all but the index. 


Some of the comments on John Fiske’s life- 
work found in the British press are delicious. 
The Christian Leader, Glasgow, thinks that 
at first Fiske was a Unitarian minister. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly, 
thinks that possibly he may live longest in 
the memory of man by reason of his work on 
a dictionary of biography. 

Ernest Seton-Thompson is not a pen name, 
and yet we hear rumors that the popular au- 
thor of animal stories has decided to be known 
henceforth as Mr. Seton—his real name- the 
Thompson being arbitrarily assumed by one 
of his ancestors. When we read his new 
book, to be called The Lives of the Hunted, 
we shall find the author’s name written Ernest 
Thompson Seton. He will probably continue 
to be best known among his intimate friends 
by his Paris nickname of Wolf. 


The Postmaster General’s order refusing 
admittance to the mails of books issued peri- 
odically at cheap fourth-class rates will put an 
end, it is to be hoped, to what has long been a 
fraud upon the public. Books cheap in every 
way, “penny dreadfuls” to tempt the boys 
and poor reprints of old novels, have been sent 
at public expense for the profit of publishers. 
The saving of public money from this source 
will go a long way toward cheapening and 
improving the general postal service. 


Among the exhibits at the Yale bicentennial 
celebration next October not the least inter- 
esting will be the library of books by profes- 
sors and instructors, published under ap- 
proval of the president and fellows of the uni- 
versity “‘as a partial indication of the char- 
acter of the studies in which the university 
teachers are engaged.” These are already 
beginning to appear, and will be noticed in 
our columns from time to time as they follow 
each other from the press. In all there are to 
be twenty-nine of these bicentennial publi- 
cations, appropriately headed by a volume by 
President Hadley on The Education of the 
American Citizen. 











Her Normal Schools 
BY REV. EDWIN R. SMITH 


In considering the forces tributary to 
Maine’s religious life the normal schools 
should not be forgotten. While these are 
strictly professional ‘institutions established 
by the state to train teachers for public 
schools, in the legislative act establishing 








Farmington Normal School 


them the teaching of “‘ the fundamental truths 
of Christianity and the great principles of 
morality” was recognized as an integral part 
of their function. Moreover, the principals 
and their assistants have always been thor- 
oughly identified with a positive and whole- 
some type of Christian character; and this 
makes the institutions in the best sense 
Christian. 

The schools are located at Fort Kent, Gor- 
ham, Castine and Farmington. That at Fort 
Kent, the Madawaska Normal and Training 
School, has its special mission to the French 
people of Upper Aroostook, and need not 
therefore enter into the present account. 
Farmington, while easily accessible, has no 
large contiguous population, and naturally 
finds a constituency in all parts of the state. 
Castine is isolated, being most easily accessi- 
ble by sea, which is well enough in summer, 
as her rapidly enlarging colony of summer 
visitors appreciates ; but in winter it is another 
story. Indeed, to gather the students neces- 
sitates dispatching special steamers along the 
coast. Memories of merry and occasionally 
serious adventure with wind and sea in 
reaching Castine are cherished by most of her 
graduates. Despite her location, however, 
this school just now in point of numbers is 
first, a fact which speaks for the enterprise of 
those in charge. 

Gorham, a suburb of Portland, is admirably 
situated with reference to the cities and larger 
towns of the oldest and most densely popu- 
lated part of Maine. Her broad, elm-lined 
streets, bordered with hospitable mansions, 
await with mingled emotions the advent of 
the trolley from Portland. Her schoo) is set 
upon a hill from which are visible the White 
Mountains and the shining sea. 

For a seaside town no more beautiful loca- 
tion is imaginable than that of Castine upon 
her peninsula where the Penobscot has just 
widened into its island-thronged bay. Here, 
too, the normal school crowns a hillside, upon 
whose lower slopes the village is built; and 
from its windows is a marvelous prospect of 
the bay and the rugged eastern coast as far as 
Mount Desert. Castine is ‘one of those old 
towns—with a history,’ as the remains of old 
Fort George—whose parade ground now serves 
as a baseball field for the students—and Fort 
Pentagoet and numerous batteries indicate. 
One is reminded of the successive occupation 
of the town by Indians, French, Dutch and 
English. Houses of quaint colonial architec- 
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ture are numerous; and in the identical quar- 
ters occupied by some British officer during 
the occupation of 1815 the student may find 
himself studying American history with fresh 
relish. I suspect that one Castine graduate 
and former teacher has contributed her share 
to the later chapters of American history as 
the wife of Governor Dole, formerly president 
of Hawaii. 

Farmington is a busy county seat, a modern 


_ town in all respects; yet natural charms 


abound. She rejoices in one of the most 
lovely valleys in Maine, that of the Sandy 
River ; and numerous hills and mountains, in- 
cluding three of the highest in the state, con- 
tribute to an ennobling environment. 

Farmington also rejoices in her new school 
building, one of the largest and best in New 
England. Its beautiful assembly room is al- 
ready richly adorned with statuary and other 
works of art, the gifts of devoted alumni. 
Here, as at. Castine, the townspeople receive 
students into their homes. 

In Gorham the dormitory system is in vogue, 
and one finds the new Frederick Robie Hall, 
to the erection of which ex-Governor Robie, a 
leading layman in the Gorham Congregational 
Church, made a large gift. A suggestive fea- 
ture in the daily routine of school work here 
is the memorizing of certain Psalms. The list 
includes Psalms 1, 8, 15, 19, 23, 27, 46, 65, 67, 84, 
117, 121. Principal Corthell believes thor- 
oughly in giving the Hebrew, at least, a fair 
chance with the other literatures. 

Maine has many small communities unable 
to furnish high school or academy training. 
Hence many students come to our normal 
schools direct from the little district school. 
It should be added that they more than often 
hold their own with students from our high 
schools. For many, however, the normal 
course is their first and supreme opportunity 
for such culture as ordinarily would be sought 
in academy or college. Some have taught 
school many terms before acquiring sufficient 
means to begin the course. Fortunately, from 
this point of view, the demand for teachers in 
Maine is greater than the supply of normally 
trained ones. Besides, Massachusetts annu- 
ally calls for some of our brightest graduates. 
More than once I have been surprised to dis- 
cover that some quiet girl from an obscure 
farming town, within two or three years after 
graduation, has stepped into the grammar or 
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primary room of a suburban or city school jp 
the Bay State. 

Our students frequently sacrifice much jp 
order to obtain their training; their earnest. 
ness is in proportion. It would be hard to 
find in academy or college a group of students 
more purposeful. 

Their religious life is natural and whole. 
some. School prayer meetings are largely 
attended. Principal Richardson at Castine 
conducts a students’ class of fifty in con. 
nection with the Congregational Sunday 
school of that town, and Principal Purington 
and Professor Mallett have similar classes 
in the Farmington Congregational Sunday 
school. Students are largely in evidence in 
the young people’s societies. Some of the 
most loyal members of at least one of our Con. 
gregational churches joined our fellowship 
in their student days. 

Thus the churches in these school towns 
are rich in opportunity and privilege. The 
graduating class this June at Farmington 
numbers forty-two; at Gorham forty-seven; 
at Castine fifty-four ; and through these young 
men and women the churches will minister in 
a peculiar degree to the state at large, and to 
every New England or more distant commu- 
nity whither the Maine school teacher, with 
traditional pluck and persistence, shall go to 
fulfill her sacred mission. 


Our Bangor Letter 


It is seven years since a meeting of the 
State Conference of Congregational Churches 
has been held in Bangor, and thirty-two years 
since it has met with Hammond Street Church. 
The pastor, Rev. H. L. Griffin, is now dean 
of the clerical profession in Bangor, having 
been here more than twenty years, and is still 
a young man. As chairman of the commit 
tee of arrangements he has just finished his 
draft of the program. No pains have been 
spared and every possible detail has received 
minute attention. There seems a manifest 
propriety in holding the state meetings at the 
beginning of the year of church activity 
rather than at its close, in order that the in- 
spiration of the gathering may be carried over 
into the new year of church activity. Still 
some of us—even those who were in favor of 


Continued on page 194. 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 
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Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 
Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


Quickenings from Without 


Every man, every enterprise, needs spe- 
cial helps. Upon ordinary resources 
alone growth is slow and weak. The 
infrequency of the unusual, of aid 
from without, is a drag upon progress 
on the frontier, in the beginnings of 
nobler manhood, in the inception of an 
enterprise. It is some time before a 


soul, a community or an institution can. 


supply its own need of special inspira- 
tions. An isolated border church, like 
that in Quillayute, Ore., seldom enter- 
tains the home missionary superintend- 
ent, perhaps never another fellow- 
worker from a distant center of life and 
power. A foreign missionary field gets 
the quickening of a visiting delegation 
from the homeland, a storm of persecu- 
tion or the shock of martyrdom but 
once in a generation or a half-century. 

California is now profiting by several 
such impulses. Dr. Minton, Pacific coast 
candidate, by winning the deserved honor 
of moderating the recent Presbyterian 
General Assembly, gained for the church 
here the sense of just recognition in the 
ecclesiastical world. San Francisco has 
been deeply stirred by Mr. Carnegie’s 
liberal gift of $750,000 for its libraries, 
crowning his lesser gifts to Oakland, 
Alameda and San Diego. Most effective 
of all, the Epworth League Convention 
has filled even our commercial and skep- 
tical ears with the voice of the gospel. 
The good effects may be summed up un- 
der two general heads. The multitudes 
engaged on the lower side of life have 
suffered a striking impression of the 
persistent vitality of immaterial forces. 
And the higher life hosts are aware of 
fresh fervor and re-enforcements. The 
Christian Church, to use the thought of 
a sermon by Dr. A. J. Lyman, has had 
its self-consciousness enriched and in- 
vigorated. 


Oklahoma Opportunities 


The extreme heat, which lasted several 
weeks, and the droughty conditions conse- 
quent were depressing. A great wheat crop is 
harvested and partially threshed. ‘The proba- 
ble loss of the corn will advance the price of 
wheat, 

Registration at the two new land offices at 
El Reno and Lawton of would-be homestead- 
ers on the new lands to be opened Aug. 6 is in 
progress. There are between 13,000 and 
14,000 claims to be taken, and over 165,000 
have registered. Every train into Oklahoma 
is loaded down, and the Rock Island Road 
18 running trains in three and four sections 
from the Interior States. The management, 
under assistant secretary of the Interior, 
Governor Richards, is complete and satisfac- 
tory. The Congregational church work will 
receive a new impetus, and our representa- 
tives will be in the new country the first day 
of opening. 

The work at the capital, Guthrie, is being 
taken hold of anew by Rev. George H. Kemp 
of Dodgeville, Wis. Stillwater has thirty 
Congregationalists waiting for a leader. The 
two churches in Oklahoma City have both 
Sunday schools with membersnip of over 100. 

J. H. P. 


A New Western Superintendent 


The whole State of Washington has now 
had opportunity to meet and welcome the new 
home missionary superintendent, Rev. W. W. 
Scudder, for he has traveled over every section, 
met with all the home missionary committees, 
addressed and encouraged many churches and 
has the work well in hand. 

It would be difficult to find a better course 
of training than that by which Providence 
has led Mr. Scudder to this position. Born of 
missionary stock in India, in 1860, pastor for 
sixteen years of a Pacific Coast church, mem- 
ber during all that period of home missionary 
committees in California, and so becoming 
thoroughly familiar with the people and prob- 
lems of this coast, a man by nature broad, 
wise and winsome, the eternal fitness of things 
seems to be especially recognized in this ap- 
pointment by the C. H. M. S. 

A home missionary superintendent is nota 
bishop, although he has about the same ends 
to accomplish with none of the authority. 





His task is not an easy one. He must bring 
to pass results which the denomination will 
approve, and he must beware that his method 
does not offend our polity. The independence 
of the churches must be recognized and fos- 
tered. They must be brought as soon as pos- 
sible to self-support when they can dispense 
with the superintendent’s help, but during 
the period of development there may be differ- 
ences to be harmonized and dangers to be 
averted for which counsel is the only means 
to be employed—not authority. And yet 


what an opportunity to lay hands upon the’ 


future and effect its character for good or ill! 
The success or failure of Congregational work 
in America depends in no small degree upon 
these home missionary captains. They need 
the prayers of all our people. 


The Epworth League in San 
Francisco 


The hosts that gathered from all parts of 
the United States and Canada were enter- 
tained with perfect California weather and 
lavish hospitality. The railroads furnished 
an admirable service, with excursion rates in 
interesting directions. In the Mechanics’ 
Pavilion, the headquarters of the convention, 
large space was occupied by railroad offices 
and by exhibits from different parts of the 
state, while daily talks with stereopticon 
views described the attractions of mountain 
and seaside. The number of visitors from 
the East did not reach the predicted 50,000. 
Not half that number came, and a large frac- 
tion were Leaguers only in special rates. 
There were about 18,000 registered attend- 
ants. If this number seems disappointing 


compared with past conventions, it yet forms 
a good record fora single denomination. Nor 
does it signify the decline of religious zeal, 
but only of the phenomenal mass meeting as 
a method. 

Preliminary to the religious meetings was 
the monster concert, when, accompanied by 
the magnificent pipe organ built for the chapel 
of Stanford University and loaned by Mrs. 
Stanford for the convention, 2,000 trained 
voices sang to an audience of 12,000. The 
regular sessions were held from Thursday 
morning to Sunday evening, three auditori- 
ums being in constant use. Considerable 
time was given to workers’ conferences on 
methods. There were also sunrise prayer 
meetings, love feasts and open air meetings, 
one of the latter being held in the Palace 
Hotel rotunda. Churches of all denomina- 
tions in the bay cities were supplied with 
preachers on Sunday morning. 

The two words activity and adaptation 
characterize program, addresses and aim of 
the convention. Methodism was in evidence, 
perhaps not in excess. At least four bishops 
were present, and John Wesley, though dead, 
yet spake to every doubtful point. The ad- 
dresses were full of substance and sparkle. 
“It costs more,” said a speaker from Boston, 
“to be philanthropic than to be dogmatic.” 
Dr. Buckley was introduced as “a positive 
preacher, a comparative editor and a superla- 
tive debater and master of assemblies.”” Mod- 
ern views, which must have been too Jax for 
many listeners, found utterance respecting 
the inspiration of the Bible, modern methods 
of church work and denominational loyalty. 
The saloon and the Sunday newspaper came 
in for hot denunciation. 

The main pressure of the convention was 
put upon missions and social righteousness. 
The Methodist ministry is said to understand 
human nature and current life better than 
any other clergy except the Jesuits. And 
Methodist religious effort is correspondingly 
practical and effective. Personal work by 
every Christian was one of the notes forcibly 
struck. The pressing problems of salvation 
and moral reform were kept foremost, such as 
the liquor traffic, the working man, journalism, 
the imperiled Sabbath, systematic benevo- 
lence, Christian citizenship, the perils of the 
city, hospital and prison work, world-wide 
missions. The motto outspread upon the 
front wall read, ‘Our chief aim, 1901-1902— 
Missions.” The missionary exhibit was ex- 
tensive. An immense missionary map of the 
world, made for the occasion, was displayed. 
Each department of missionary effort had its 
own booth, presenting there its maps and 
literature. Living epistles in the persons of 
converted Indians, Japanese and Chinese 
were present, known and read of all comers. 

©. Ss. N. 





What Men Say 


How glad I am to get back to God’s coun- 
try! I almost felt like kissing the ground.— 
Admiral Schley, on arriving in New York 
after a cruise with the South Pacific Squad- 
ron. 

You need all the restraining motive of law 
and sanction and intuitional morality and su- 
pernatural religion and law of God and “Thus 
saith Jehovah” to keep men back from sin 
and to hold them straight.— President Patton. 

A great many Unitarians are migratory. 
They nest in winter in Unitarian pews, but 
in summer they are found billing and cooing 
out of the Prayer-book, under Episcopal eyes, 
and twittering the Apostles’ Creed.— Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. 
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The New England academy has done im- 
portant service in creating and maintaining 
or advancing the standards of education. 
Before the coming of local high schools these 
academies appeared in many localities until 
they were numbered by scores. Not in- 
frequently they have been absorbed by the 
public school, and the income of their funds 
has gone to relieve the burden of local taxes. 
Only those have survived which have been 
able to attract a wider patronage, and have 
been sustained by ampler endowments. Such 
academies have ceased to be local and have 
become national. 

Williston Seminary is entering upon its 
sixty-first year. The founder of the school 
was the first born child of the first pastor of 
Easthampton, Mass. He had purposed to 
prepare himself for the Christian ministry. 
But his limited means demanded such econo- 
mies and efforts for self-support that failure 
of his eyes obliged him toabandon tkis chosen 
life work. He became a farmer, and subse- 
quently a manufacturer, but he resolved that 
whatever he did in life should in some way 
redound to the glory of God and the good of 
men. When prosperity came to him, there- 
fore, he began to invest his earnings, not in 
bonds and stocks for his own enrichment, but 
in Christian institutions for the enrichment 
of others. He had made his home in the 
Easthampton parsonage, and thither he had 
brought his young wife. His first thought 
was for his father’s parish and town, and so 
Williston Seminary began, as other New 
England academies began, to meet local needs. 
Its corporate name indicates that it started as 
a co-educational school, but near the close of 
its second decade the trustees decided, with 
the approval of the founder, to make it ex- 
clusively a boys’ school. 

Mr. Williston had a wider vision and pur- 
pose. It is remarkable that in the early 
’40’s this business man foresaw the demands 
which scientific and technical training would 
make. Declaring his intent in the constitu- 
tion of the school, he said that it should be 
intermediate between the ordinary academy 
and the classical college. He hoped for it a 
place deserving the name English college. It 
is certain that in this announcement he did 
not intend to make it less a classical academy. 
Its record as such a school has been from the 
beginning, and is today, second to none. 

What Mr. Williston had in his thought for 
his English college is best shown by the de- 
velopment of the scientific side of the school. 
Seience courses, as these words are com- 
monly used, have been prominent from the 
beginning. The school has either been the 
first, or among the first, to introduce lecture 
courses in science, illustrated and supple- 
mented by experiments and laboratory in- 
struction. Many thousands of dollars have 
been expended in purchasing apparatus and 
equipping laboratories, and as the demands 
of education have increased these appliances 


have been enlarged. The latest enlargement 
was made about a dozen years ago, when by 
the transformation of one of the buildings on 
the campus a substantially new science build- 
ing was created. In this building are located 
the lecture-rooms and laboratories for instruc- 
tion in biology, physics and chemistry. As 
auxiliary to the work in these sciences this 
building also contains the large drawing- 
room, where classes in free-hand, mechanical 
and architectural drawing are taught. The 
school also owns a fine telescope and other 
appliances for instruction in astronomy. It 
has duplicate sets of instruments for practice 
in surveying and engineering. 

While still maintaining the conservative 





position that the best instruction in English 
is obtained through the study of the classics 
of other languages, necessitating constant and 
careful use of our own torgue, large attention 
has been given to instruction in history, Eng- 
lish literature and composition. Supplement- 
ing this instruction, two literary societies, 
one of which is nearly fifty years old and the 
other more than thirty years ~old, are main- 
tained by the pupils under the encouragement 
and advice of the teachers. Here the boys 
have drill in extempore debate, in essay writ- 
ing, reading and declamation. In the ways 
indicated the trustees and teachers of the 
schoo] have sought to realize the founder’s 
purpose. Williston has offered preparation 


for classical courses in college, and has aided 
those whose time or means did not permit a 
complete college course. 

The seminary attained its wide reputation 
as a classical academy under Josiah Clark, a 
peer among the classical teachers of our coun- 
try, and its development as a school in science 
and English, more fully realizing the purpose 
of the founder, came under Marshall Hen- 
shaw, that virile and versatile master. 

The limits of this article will not permit the 
enumeration of all the teachers, principal or 
associate, who have wrought for the seminary. 
The mention of any of them would be desery- 
ing, but the omission of others might be un- 
deserving. 

Physical education has not been neglected. 
The gymnasium was built in 1864. The in- 
creasing prominence of team games has more 
recently led to the preparation of an athletic 
field of six acres fully equipped for various 
games and having its house, with dressing- 
rooms and bath. A lake of four acres ad- 
joins, and this is the boys’ area for skating. 

In faithful regard for Samuel Williston’s 
interest in and sympathy with young men 
who are struggling for an education as he 
struggled, rooms at low rental are offered in 
dormitories on the campus. For others cot- 
tage life is provided. The sehool cottage, 
located near the campus, is named Payson 
Hall, in memory of the father of the founder. 
This house is in charge of a master and a sub- 
master, whose classroom duties are lightened 
to give time for this supervision. Here home 
life is sought, and the aim is to combine the 
advantages-of the family school with the ad- 
vantages of the endowed academy. 

Williston Seminary began as a local school 
with limited resources and curriculum. Both 
resources and curriculum have been enlarged 
greatly, and will be enlarged again to meet 
future demands. In anticipation of these de- 
mands, trust funds are now accumulating and 
will be available within the next decade. The 
school has ceased to be local and has become 
national. It gathers its pupils from all parts 
of our country. 
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A Famous New England School 





The town of Norton is one of the quaintest 
and most interesting in Massachusetts. It 
lies between Boston and Providence, though 
just aside from the direct line between the 
two points. The village itself is not on any 
railroad, but lies within a mile, or a little 
more, of fouror five different stations. With 
the many trains on each road and the electric 
ears to Mansfield, Attleboro and Taun‘on, the 
town has the charm of being isolated and at 
the same time of easy access to and from the 
principal points. It is within an hour’s ride 
of Boston or Providence, and six of New 
York. Wheaton Seminary occupies a tract of 
about fifty acres, near the center of the town. 
Founded in 1834 by Judge Wheaton, in mem- 
ory of his daughter, it has grown steadily 
from a small beginning to a strong and influ- 
ential school of the highest type for the educa- 
tion of young women. 

The seminary owes its strong foundation 
and early development along educational and 
Christian lines to the devotion and energy of 
Miss Mary Lyon, Miss Eunice Caldwell, Mrs. 
Caroline A. Metcalf, Miss A. Ellen Stanton, 
Miss Mary Jane Cragin, Miss Lucy Larcom 
and others, as the principals or teachers. 

Where once stood the small, plain building 
in the early days, there is now a group of 
large and attractive structures in the midst of 
trees and shrubbery. The most imposing is, 
naturally, Seminary Hall, which contains, in 
addition to the large assembly hall where the 
students gather for morning prayers and lec- 
tures, recitation rooms, cabinets, laboratories, 
studio, library and gymnasium. The library 
is high, airy and has an abundance of light 
from its high windows on three sides. It con- 
tains over 6,000 volumes ahd the best period- 
icals, 

Only a few steps from Seminary Hall is 
Metcalf Hall, where many of the teachers and 
pupils live. It consists of two buildings con- 
nected by an isthmus, and contains also the 
dining-room, public parlors and president’s 
office. A new dormitory, Chapin Hall, has 
just been ereeted to meet the growing demands 
of the school. It is constructed of brick and 
marble in colonial style. The arrangement 
of the rooms, either single or en suite, the 
bathrooms on each floor, hardwood floors 
throughout and the furnishings show that no 
care or expense has been spared to make this 
dormitory complete in every particular. The 
cottage across the street affords additional 
dormitory facilities. The bowling alley and 
the observatory complete the equipment of 
the buildings, all of which are in close prox- 
imity te each other and connected by telephone. 
Although an old institution, Wheaton Sem- 
inary is very much alive and up-to-date in 
its methods of instruction, both mental and 


physical. It has built up on the strong foun- 
dation of the old-time seminary a superstruc- 
ture that is modern in methods and as strong, 
if not stronger, in character. Dr. Samuel V. 
Cole, the president of the seminary, who, by 
the way, was elected a trustee of Bowdoin 
last June, is alive to the situation and be- 
lieves in the personality of instruction, that 
personality which a capable teacher can bring 
to bear on the growing mind; and that the 
atmosphere of the school, mental, moral and 
spiritual, is quite as important as the lecture 
and recitation. Believing this, he has gath- 
ered around him a corps of teachers of ability, 
experience and Christian character. Nearly 
all of them are college women and have had 
successful experience in teaching previous to 
their coming to Wheaton. 

The aim of the seminary is to cultivate an 
appreciation of the best and to mold the char- 
acter by training body, mind and spirit in the 
direction of true womanhood. The choice of 
the instructors as well as of the lecturers and 
entertainments has been with this end in 
view, that is, the best all around development. 
The school, though unsectarian, 
is under Congregational man- 
agement, and students and 
teachers attend the Congrega- 
tional church. The courses of 
instruction are divided into 
college preparatory, general 
preparatory and advanced 


work. The college preparatory division pro- 
vides a thorough preparation for any col- 
lege, and the Wheaton certificate admits 
its holder to leading colleges without ex- 
amination. It follows, in the main, the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission of New 
England Colleges, regard being had in the 
case of individuals to the special requirements 
of the college chosen. The advanced course 
is for those girls who do not care to go to col- 
lege, but wish to extend their studies one or 
more years beyond the regular high school. 
It has been so arranged and the studies are 
so selected as to constitute a sort of shorter 
college course. That this course is appreci- 
ated is evinced by the grewing number of 
high school graduates who apply for admis- 
sion. 

There are native teachers in French and 
German and opportunity for conversation in 
both languages is given at the table as well as 
in the classroom. French and German plays 
are presented each year by the students. 
Three teachers in music and one in drawing 



















and painting, with the opportunities for lec- 
tures, concerts and the visiting of the art col- 
lections in Boston, make these departments 
exceptionally complete. In addition to the 
regular instruction in various branches, the 
work is augmented by lectures at the sem- 
inary by specialists in all lines. The names of 
such men as President Faunce of Brown, 
Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard, Prof. C. T. 
Winchester of Wesleyan, Louis C. Elson of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Henry A. Clapp, the Shakespearian scholar, 
Robert A. Woods of South End Settlement, 
and such women as Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark, President Woolley of Mt. Hol- 
yoke and Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley, 
found in the list of lecturers, guarantee the 
strength and efficiency of the course and the 
inspiration and help to be derived from it. 
Wheaton Seminary is an endowed institu- 
tion, so that it does not have to rely solely 
on the tuition of students to pay for its run- 
ning expenses, and allows the disposal of all 
funds so collected to go toward increasing 
the facilities of the school and the engag- 












ing of better teachers than 
would be the case if it had no 
endowment. It is not a sec- 
tional or local school in any 
sense; not only are its teachers 
graduates of various colleges, 
but the students come from all 
over the country. Last year 
fifteen different states were 
represented in its enrollment. 

The health of the students is one of the 
chief aims of the administration. Thereisa 
fully equipped gymnasium for light exercise 
under the direction of a competent instructor, 
who is a graduate of Dr. Sargeant’s Normal 
School of Physical Training, and was formerly 
an assistant in that institution. The exercise 
is graded to suit the needs of the individual 
student. The extensive grounds include ten- 
nis courts, basket ball and golf grounds, and 
the hours of study and recreation are so ar- 
ranged as to have the time for recreation dur- 
ing the fall and winter months come in the 
sunny hours of the day. The buildings are 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
The water is pure, and no expense has been 
spared to secure perfect sanitation. 

Norton with its dry soil and abundance 
of pine trees has long been recognized as 
one of the most healthful regions in the 
state. The country is level for the most 
part and the roads and side-paths are well 
adapted to the use of the bicycle. 

Wheaton Seminary is essentially a home 
school. With a gentleman and his wife at the 
head and a corp of competent teachers, who 
are the companions as well as the instructors 
of the students, the family idea is always kept 
prominent. The delightful surroundings, the 
many and suitable buildings with extensive 
grounds for recreation and outdoor life, the 
thoroughness and modernness of its instruc- 
tion, the home and Christian character of its 
guardianship make Wheaton Seminary one of 
the best schools for the education and devel- 
opment of young women. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Allen School 


HE Allen School at West Newton is a 
school with a history and with ideals. 


Mr. Sheldon in Chicago 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon continues to attract 
crowds to hear him. Sunday morning, July 
21, in spite of the fact that the thermometer 
was at 95°, every seat in the South Church was 
taken. The sermon was a simple, clear, logi- 
cal, practical discourse on the theme, divine 
blessing conditioned on human persistency, 
with the story of Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angel as a text. Mr. Sheldon is no believer in 
fads which last only a short time and make 
way for others whose career will be equally 
brief, but insists upon regeneration as the 
only sure method of permanent reform. He 
honors the church but is sure it fails to realize 
the power it has in prayer and in earnest, 
united effort. Monday noon he spoke at the 
Y. M. C. A. meeting for men on the sources 
of a satisfied life. Friday evening he read a 





Briefly stated, its history covers half acentury ; 
its ideals are to fit boys to live a good and use- | 
ful life, beginning now, and incidentally to get 
into college. Its published register shows 
that over 4,000 pupils have passed within the | 
circle of its influence and gone out into all the | 
world to preach its gospel of Work and Worth. 
The school prides itself on its loyal and 
widely scattered constituency. In its present 
membership are two Hawaiians, sent by Pres- 
ident Dole, a former pupil; a Japanese boy, 
whose father, a wealthy mill engineer, was 
educated here before him ; two Cubans, whose 
father learned here how to be a valued citizen 
of a new nation. There are many similar 
cases. The clearest testimony to the value of 
an institution to the state is this return of 
sons to the training school of the fathers. 

The history of the schoo] is unusually note- 
worthy. Horace Mann was its promoter and 
godfather in 1854. One of the first kindergar- 
tens in America was established here; the 
first gymnastic apparatus in an American 
school was set up in this yard; in fact, almost 
every new idea that a sane pedagogy has ad- 
vanced has been set to work in this place. 

But in its present the school is worthy of 
its past. The old building is rejuvenated ; 
modern desks, apparatus, methods have sup- 
planted the old, and the school is proving its 
right to live by keeping itself young. The 
present head master is Albert Z. Bailey, a 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa man, whose broad 
training has been supplemented by travel 
and by years of successful experience. The 
other masters are of the same type, with ex- 
pert training in their departments—one in 
Clark University, one in the American School 
at Athens, one at the Lowell Normal and oth- 
ers by foreign travel and special study. New- 
ton and vicinity show their appreciation of 
the school by sending to it half its members 
as day pupils, and in the homes of the mas- 
ters the other half, from all over the country, 
are cared for. The effectiveness of the care 
can be guessed from the ratio of pupils to 
teachers the past year—less than seven to one 
in the school and in the homes four to one. 
When one considers also the desirability of 
Newton as a place of residence, its beauty 
and its accessibility, one sees that some, at 
least, of the condi‘ions for an ideal school are 
conspicuously present. 


story for the benefit of a mission or social 
settlement on Halsted Street and Sunday 
evening promises to read a story at the South 
Chureh and give an account of the condition 


| of the temperance movement in Kansas. 


Baptist Young People’s Convention 


The eleventh annual meeting of this pros- 
perous organization has been in progress this 
week in Chicago. The immense coliseum 
where the sessions were held was not too 
large too accommodate the throngs. While 
lacking the breadth exhibited in the Endeavor 
movement, inasmuch as the review of the 
work is necessarily limited to a single de- 
nomination, as is that of the Epworth League, 
the enthusiasm and interest in aggressive serv- 
ice were hardly less than they have been at 
the great interdenominational gatherings of 
the older society. Undoubtedly it is better that 
denominational interests should be furthered, 
yet one cannot help wishing that our Baptist 
and Methodist friends had been content in 
this association of the young Chiistians of 
the country to leave the denominational bars 
down. 


A New Temple of Music 

The corner stone of a building 150 feet front, 
with a tower 135 feet high, was laid with be- 
coming ceremonies Saturday, July 6. It is on 
the North Side at the corner of Clark Street 
and Chicago Avenue, not far from Moody’s 
church, the New England Church and the 
Newberry Library. Its architecture will be 
that of the French Renaissance. It will con- 
tain studios, a recital hall and an auditorium 
patterned after the Greek theater. Addresses 
were made by Hons. W. E. Mason, George 
E. Adams, H. S. Boutell and others. The 
building is erected in accordance with the 
terms of the will of the late Charles Bush, a 
prominent member of the Methodist Church 
and the founder of the Old Peoples’ Home at 
Edgewater on the North Shore. 


What Is Literature 


Prof. Oscar Triggs of the University of 
Chicago has told his classes that hymns are 
not literature, though he might except the 
Lead, Kingly Light of Cardinal Newman. 
For every hymn of recognized merit he prom- 
ises to furnish a far better secular piece of 
poetry. Nor does he believe that Sunday 
school books are of a higher order of merit 
than the dime novel. Altogether the professor 
evidently has little acquaintance with hymnol- 
ogy and still less with the books which he so 
recklessly condemns. The daily papers are 
printing some of our noblest hymns, includ- 
ing some written by Whittier, and are asking 
the professor why he denies that they are 
literature. : 


A Colored Congregational Church 

Several attempts have been made in Chicago 
to establish a Congregational church among 
the colored people of the city. Congregations 
have been gathered and held together for 
months, and in one case at least for-more than 








a year. Yet the experiment has not been en- 
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couraging. For some reason Christian coloreg 
people prefer to be Baptists or Methodists 
rather than Presbyterians or Congregation. 
alists. Rev. Mr. Burhans of the Washington 
Park Church thinks the time has come for 
another effort to gather Congregationalists 
together into a church. Preliminaries are 
settled. W. F. Charles, now serving on the 
police force, will probably be the pastor of the 
new enterprise. Such a church will certainly 
be welcomed by all .the Congregational 
churches in the city and the state. 


Another Resignation 

Rey. Henry W. Stough of the Thir@ Church, 
Oak Park, has resigned his pulpit in order to 
take up evangelistic work. He has been in 
his present field since 1894, entering it when 
a student in the seminary and developing it 
from a Sunday school to a strong, aggressive 
church. His people are unwilling to give 
him up, and efforts will be made to persuade 
him to remain. 


Another Large Gift 

Mr. A. C. Bartlett, who has already pledged 
$125,000 for a gymnasium for the university, 
has added $75,000 to his original gift in order 
that both building and equipment may be 
complete. Work on the foundations of the 
building has begun, and it is expected that 
this building and nine or ten others will be 
ready for use a year hence. 


Consecration of Father Muldoon 

Universal interest has been shown in this 
case, in part because of the rare gifts and 
success of the brilliant young priest, and 
partly on account of the violent opposition 
which in certain quarters has appeared against 
him. Cardinal Martinelli, the papal delegate, 
refused to consider the opposition and pro- 
ceeded with the imposing ceremonies at the 
Cathedral Thursday. Father Muldoon is to 
be bishop coadjutor of Archbishop Feehan, 
and, it is thought, will be his successor. At 
present he is in charge of the Charles Borro- 
meo parish, where he has erected fine build- 
ings and gathered about him a large constitu- 
ency. His new duties will not take him away 
from his parish. 


The Hottest Day of the Year 

According to the record, Sunday, July 21, 
was the hottest day this city has ever seen. 
The official register was 103°, with at least 
five degrees more for the street level. It was 
97° at nine in the morning and as much at 
sundown, yet there were respectable audi- 
encesat many of thechurches. Atonechurch, 
with a membership above 800, less than fifty 
were present in the evening. 


Chicago, July 27. FRANKLIN. 





Maine 
[Continued from page 190.) 


the change from June to September—some 
times think we miss something of the charm 
and flavor of the old June meeting. 

This year, to the honorary list of pastors 
who have served twenty-five years, will be 
added the name of Rev. C. G. McCully, D). D., 
of Calais, who was installed over that church 
in 1876. He has been identified with the best 
efforts of Congregationalism in Maine, has 
served many years as trustee of the Maine 
Missionary Society and of Bangor Seminary. 
Calais is the second city in importance in the 
fourth congressional district, Bangor leading. 
The Congregational church, organized in 1525, 
now numbers 241, and has 240 in the Sunday 
school. Its fine edifice was built in 1872. 

PHILLIPS. 





Without labor there is no arriving at rest, 
nor without fighting can the victory be 
reached. 
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Recent Accessions 


Some of our churches have been blessed 
with large accessions to membership during 
the last month or two, notably Beresford, 
N. D., with 22 (10 on confession), including 
four entire families, no special meetings 
having been held; Manistee, Mich., which 
received 66 in June; and Harlan, Io., which 
welcomed 84, on confession 77, the first two 
Sundaysin July. Of others reported we ap- 
pend those numbering over 10: 

Lemon Grove, Cal., a young church, 9 on 
confession, total, 11; Third Church, Chelsea, 
Mass., 5-12; First of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
8-13, Fort Wayne, Ind., Plymouth, 11-13; 
Oxford, N. Y., 11-13; Vieksburg, Mich., 13, 
a partial result of ten days’ meetings, led by 
Evang. C. C. Smith of Chicago; Hartford, 
Vt, +14, the result of personal work; Lans- 
ing, Mich, Pilgrim, 12-14; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
j-15; Boston, Mass., Immanuel, 15 on confes- 
sion; First of Los Angeles, Cal., 5-19. The 
floral decorations on this occasion included 
1,000 carnations from a single garden. 





Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALLEN, ERNEST B., Pilgrim Ch., Lansing, Mich., 
to Washington St. Ch., Toledo, O. 

BAILEY, HENRY L., Middletown Springs, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to Longmeadow, Mass., to begin Oct. 1. 
3LENKARN, OSBORN E., Capioma, Kan., to Valen- 
cia and Plymouth. Accepts, with address at 
Valencia. 

CLARK, GEO. W., Paxton, Mass., to Brooklyn, Ct. 

COCHRANE, Rost. H., N. Weare, N. H., to Wey- 
mouth and Braintree, Mass. Accepts. 

Curtis, WALTER R. (Christian), to Hubbardton; 
\t., for a second year. Accepts. 

DickINSON, CHAS. H., Canandaigua, N. Y., accepts 
call to Fargo, N. D. 

ELLMs, Lovuts, Barnstead, N. H., to Northwood 
Center, also to Hopkinton. Accepts the latter. 

GOSHEN, ELMER I., to permanent pastorate, Og- 
den, Utah, where he has worked for a year, 

HAYNES, CHAS. 8., Fitchburg, Mass , to Peterboro, 
N. H. 

KERR, JOSEPH P., Chenoa, IIl., to Moorhead, Minn. 

McInTOSH, CHARLES H., River Falls, Wis., to 
Great Falls, Mont. Accepts. 

MILLER, CHARLES I. (Meth.), to remain a third 
year at Hebron, N. D. 

POOLE, FRANCIS A., E. Weymouth, Mass., accepts 
call to Barre, Vt. 

SCHNACKE, LEON C., Great Bend, Ind., to Me- 
Pherson. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

SCOVILLE, SAMUEL, Vineland, N.J., to assistant 
pastorate at Plymouth Ch., Bruokiyn, N. Y. 
Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. 

SOLANDT, ANDREW P., Odell, LIL, accepts call to 
Emmetsburg, Io., to begin Sept. 1. 

SPANSWICK, THOos. W., Baldwin, Mich., to Key- 
stone,S. D. Accepts. 

STAVER, DANIEL, Forest Grove, Ore., to Hunting- 
ton and Ontario. Accepts. * 

THOME, JAs. A., Chicago, Ill, to Kelley’s Island 
and Isle St. George, O. Accepts. 

Wabr, Justin G., Oneida, IIL, to Amboy. Ac- 
cepts, 

WEAGE, EDWARD D., Tulare, Cal., to Port Angeles, 
Wn. Accepts. 

WuHITcomMB, WM. A., to remain a third year at 
Spring Valley, Wis. 

WIEDENHOEFT, WM., Williamston, Mich., to Ver- 
hon. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 
ATWooD, ALFRED R., o. and i. New Boston, Mass., 
July 23. Sermon, Rev. L. S. Rowland, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. John Dooly, L. D. 
Bliss, L. P. Atwood and C. S. Bates. 


Resignations 

MI LLER, ALBERT P., Lincoln Memorial Ch , Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

STouGH, HENRY W., Third Ch., Oak Park, IIL, to 
take effect Oct. 1. He will enter upon evangelis- 
tie work. 

THoMAS, LEWIS L., Marion, Ind., and removes to 
Dowagiae, Mich. 

Treat, J. CALVIN, New London-and Fitchville, 0. 


Dismissions 
Wank, JusTIN G., Oneida, IIL, July 11. 








If You Feel Irritable 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


; I T makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and is an 
‘nVigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 
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Stated Supplies 


CLARK, JOSEPH B., Hanford, Cal., at Tulare till 
Jan. 1. : 

MILLS, HERBERT L., Hartford Sem., at Fredonia, 
Mich., for the summer. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CHANDLER, OKL., UNION CH., rec. 17 July. 14 
members. 

GAINESVILLE, N. D.,11 July. 10 members. Rev. 
C. G. Fairbanks, pastor. 

LARRABEE, N. D., 19 July, 12 members. Rev. 
W. B. Cunningham, pastor. 

MULLAN, IDA., 22 July, 23 members. 


Personals 


DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, who preached last 
winter in San Francisco, has returned to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

FREEMAN, HENRY A., formerly of Holden, Me., 
conducts preaching services at Pride’s Mills, and 
Sunday schools at Howebrook and Lakewood. 

HARLOW, RuFus K., has returned to Medway, 
Mass., with health much improved by his stay of 
nearly two years in California. He was given a4 
welcoming reception at the chureh vestry, July 
26. 

McCANN, HERBERT L., Gray. Me., is about to 
spend some months in the British Isles. 

MERRILL, JOHN L., is just closing a ten years’ pas- 
torate at Newbury, Vt. At a farewell reception 
a purse of $180 was given him. He will not take 
another charge, but will reside at Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

West, LESTER L., First Ch., Winona, Minn., has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence with sal- 
ary continued. Dr. West with his family sailed 
July 26 for Edinburgh. 


Church Happenings 


BRISTOL, R. I.—The walls of audience-room have 
been retinted and a new carpet, costing $500, 
purchased. 

DEERFIELD, MAss., observed the last week in 
July as Old Home Week, with erecting of monu- 
ments, addresses, sports, ete. 

EASTFORD, Ct.—The Y. P. S.C. E. has furnished a 
new piano for the chapel. 

FoREST GROVE, ORE.—The chureh building was 
burned July 12. It was the second oldest one in 
Oregon, having been erected in 1859. Two years 
ago an addition was built at a cost of $800, the 
outside of the church was painted and much of 
the interior retinted. It was insured for $2,000. 
The fire seems to have been of incendiary origin. 

HINGHAM, MAss., united with the pastors of the 
Episcopal, Baptist and Methodist churches in an 
outdoor conference to discuss the extension of 
the kingdom. The addresses were on Bible 
Study, Home and Foreign Missions and Young 
People’s Work. 

IpswicuH, 8S. D.—After $600 worth of improve- 
ments, the church building was rededicated July 
15, Rev. W. B. Hubbard preaching the sermon. 
Eleven persons joined as members the previous 
Sunday, eight on confession—the largest acces- 
sion in its history. 

MANSFIELD CENTER, CT., has been presented 
with an indiviiual communion set by Mrs. E. 
Brewer Smith, in memory of her mother. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss.—The recent item 
from this church was from a correspondent whom 
we regret to learn was misinformed in some par- 
ticulars. The amount paid last year on the debt 
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by the church—there is no parish—was $1,800, 
not $8,000, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., First has received a gift of 
$5,000 toward the manse fund. 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y., Sound Ave. was struck by 
lightning and completely destroyed. Insurance 
will partly cover the loss, which is about $12,000, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., First laid the corner stone of 
anew auditorium July 14. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., First has bought a lot on which 
anew church will soon be erected. The present 
edifice seats only two-thirds of its membership. 

VANCOUVER, B.C., Central has adopted two cove- 
nants for membership—one for adults, the other 
for children, 


American Board Personals 


BANNINGA, J. J., and his fiancée, Miss Mary 8. 
Dawson, of Holland, Mich., have been appointed 
to the Madura Mission. 

UNDERWOOD, HERBERT L., M.D., Jamestown, 
N. Y., and his fiancée, Miss Dora E. Judson, of 
Cripple Creek, Col., have been appointed to the 
Eastern Turkey Mission. 





Rev. Louis B. Voorhees 


Mr. Voorhees died at Niantic, Ct., July 26, 
at the age of fifty-four years. He was a grad- 
uate of the College of New Jersey and An- 
dover Theological Seminary. His first minis- 
try was at North Weymouth, where he was 
ordained and installed Dee. 6, 1871. He has 
held pastorates at First Chureh, Worcester, 
Grafton, Salem and Groton. He was an able 
and faithful minister, beloved by many 
friends. He leaves a widow and family. A 
younger brother, Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees, 
is pastor of the Congregational church at 
Roslindale. 





Dr. Joseph Parker, in an interview describ- 
ing what he would do if dictator of London, 
says that he would select an expert to report 
on the “adaptation” of London church life 
to London needs. ‘“ Adaptation” is the word 
for the hour, according to Dr. Parker. 


That Tired Feeling 


That exists before as well as after exer- 
tion and makes a daily burden of itself, is 
an indication of loss of vitality and tone, 
affecting all the functions of the body and 
commonly most of all the digestive and 
assimilative. 

Its sufferer does not eat well nor sleep 
well. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures that tired feeling, gives new 
strength, new courage, new life. 

















MEDIAEVAL 





As you look at this Weathered Oak Chair, it 
recalls memories of the Chapel of Henry VII. in 
Westminster Abbey, with its old chorister stalls. 
The color of the wood and the general appearance 


are strongly suggestive of it. 


_ It is an adaptation of the household furniture 
of the Middle Ages, when honesty, thoroughness 
and skill went hand in hand. We have about a 
hundred of these pieces, and they comprise settles, 
chimney seats, marriage chests, tavern tables, cross- 
legged rush chairs, plate racks, dressers, etc. 

This chair here shown is very comfortable, and 





the design has much distinction. It lends itself to an erect posture with the 


greatest degree of comfort. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


Mellin’s Food and fresh milk is, phys. 
iologically, a proper infants’ food; 
it contains the correct amount of 
necessary nutritive elements, and 
combines them in the right propor- 
tion, and does not introduce insoluble, 


indigestible and non-nutritious con- 


stituents. 
that feeds. 


Mellin’s Food is a food 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS: 


The Business Outlook 


General trade conditions appear to py 
slightly more favorable. Crop news anq 
the undoubted damage done to the Weg. 
ern crops over extended areas continue 
to be paramount features in the entire 
business situation. Although this coun. 
try has grown rapidly as a manufactur. 
ing nation during the past decade, sti}) jt 
nevertheless is very dependent upon the 
great harvests, and failure or even par. 
tial failure to these must inevitably af. 
fect all branches of trade. Itis, of course, 
too early to determine just how serious 
the effects will be. The estimate which 
the Western farming element themselyes 
place upon the extent of the crop dam. 
age is to be found in the hurried map. 
ner in which cattle and hogs are bp. 
ing hurried to market for want of feed, 
In other directions trade developments 
are somewhat more promising. In the 
dry-goods jobbing trade, reorders on 
considerable scale are to be noted. 

The steel strike is apparently dying a 











Autumn Tours 


Including 


COLORADO, THE GRAND CANON 
CALIFORNIA 


The Grand Mountain Scenery of the 
Northwest 


Leaving Boston, New York and Philadelphia Sep- 
tember 19, 20 and 23. 

On account of the unprecedented low rates, an un- 
paralleled opportunity is offered to visit the Pacific 
Coast. 

Tour Around the World, August 19 and Sept. 3. 





Parties under special escort will leave Boston, 
Mondays and Thursdays for the 


PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


In connection with the July and August 26 parties 
there will be trips to the Yellowstone Park, Colorado, 
ete. 

In connection with the Thursday parties there will 
be supplementary tours to various Eastern resorts, in- 
cluding the Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers, Montreal, Quebec, Ausable Chasm, 
Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, etc. 





Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


$< Send for illustrated Pan-American circular, giving full particulars of our Exposition tours. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











In your Room. 


Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc,(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash,)in Pearlines 


way, viz: Soak,rinse, squeeze — 


directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. 


When dry theyrequire 
noironing. Grand advice 
for bachelors, maidens, 
boarders and hotel guests, 
and for fabrics too delicate 
and valuable to risk to 
others’ hands. 
Pearline is trust-worthy 
for washing and cleaning 
where ever water can 
be used. 


MARION 
HARLAND 
in her book ‘‘First 
Aid to the Young 
Housekeeper,”’ 
Says there can be 
little doubt of the 
saving in effort 
by use of most 
washing-powders 
and, if a frust- 
worthy powder 
be used, of the 
Saving to: the 
fabric, over the old 
soap-rubbing way 
of washing. Users 
and imitators, 
both, have proved 
Pearline trust- 

worthy. 





natural death, and it is good opinion that 
it will be settled very shortly without 
any of those violent features which are 
so apt to attend struggles of this nature, 
Building operations throughout the coun- 
try are very large; building materials 
are in very active demand and firm in 
price. Textiles as a whole are very 
steady in tone, and boots and shoes are 
being shipped from the factories in large 
volume. Hides and leather are quoted 
firm. Wool manufacturers are buying 
wool more freely, and prices for this sta- 
pleare more satisfactory. Theirontrade 
is, of course, adversely affected both by 
the strike and the usual summer dull- 
ness ; nevertheless, there is an active de- 
mand for finished products, particularly 
those most affected by the strike, such as 
tin plates, iron and steel bars, hoops and 
sheets. f 

For the present, the monetary situation 
is causing less thought, rates being easy 
and showing the likelihood to continue 
so for a few weeks yet, at least. Bankers, 
however, are looking forward to the time 
when the great demand for funds with 
which to move the crops will develop, 
when it is expected that the resources of 
the New York banks will be strained to 
their utmost. In fact, many bankers be- 
lieve that without a considerable influx 
of foreign gold we shall not get over this 
period without acute periods of money 
stringency. 

As regards speculative markets, there 
is very little to say. They are purely 
professional in tone and extremely dull, 
especially here in Boston. It looks, how- 
ever, as though many Western railroad 
stocks would have to decline further in 
value in order to become adjusted to new 
conditions brought about by the extensive 
crop damage. 





Items of Interest 


Porto Rico, by presidential proclama- 
tion, now enjoys free trade with the 
United States. 

H. Phelps Whitmarsh, civil governor 
of the province of Benguet, Luzon, who 
had been charged with venality, has 
been acquitted by the Civi] Commis 
sion by whom he was summoned to 
Manila to answer charges brought against 
him. 

Russia’s expulsion of Mr. George Ket- 
nan is not surprising when his use of his 
opportunities on a former visit is taken 
into account, and when Russian policy of 
state with respect to freedom of speech 
is considered. Count Tolstoi is slowly 
recovering. 

Siberia has experienced drought and ¢x- 
cessive heat similar to that known !2 
North America’s temperate zone. Recent 
rains have broken the reign of heat and 
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drought in the Mississippi valley which 
threatened to ruin the corn crop and has 
seriously diminished it. 

A conference on the 27th between 
J, Pierpont Morgan and President Shaf- 
fer of the Amalgamated, Association of 
Workmen led to subsequent action by the 
corporations and the strikers which at 
this writing bids fair to end the great 
strike in the steel industry. 

Germany’s proposed tariff, if made a 
law, would surely invite a tariff war with 
the United States, Russia and Austria. 
But the undesrath probably will defeat 
the measure, to the gratification of the 
ministry, Which, for political reasons, 
bas been forced to father the bill, owing 
to pressure from the agriculturalists of 
the Agrarian party. 

The gift of $200,000 for the benefit of 
the clergy of the Established Church 
of Scotland in the districts of Aberdeen- 
shire and Banffshire, by Baron Mount- 
Stephen, a Scotchman who accumulated 
wealth in British Columbia, became 
head of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and later a baronet and peer, is an- 
nounced. Scotland is getting a good deal 
from American-enriched Scotchmen now- 
adays. 

Lord Salisbury last week revealed his 
weakness as a Statesman by pessimistic 
comments on the situation of the British 
Empire, talking as if it were useless for 
him to contend with fate, and as if the 
responsible ministry had nothing to do 
but run with the crowd. Lord Milner’s 
parting address, relative to the South 
African situation, was temperate, hopeful 
onthe whole, and showed no sign of pur- 
pose to proceed on lines of pacificatiort 
other than those laid down by Mr. Cham- 
berlain long ago. Orders for the with- 
drawal of 70,000 British troops from South 
Africa have been given. 





Education 


The new memorial hall at Yale will 
have an organ costing $25,000, given by 
Mrs. J. S. Newberry of Detroit. 

The corner stone of Sherman Institute, 
Riverside, Cal., was laid last week. 
The United States Government has ap- 








propriated $275,000, with which to equip | 
this school to serve the several thousand | 


Indian youth of Southern California. It 


isto be modeled after the Carlisle School, | 


Pa, 





About Men 


It required a will of but one sentence | 


0 transfer to Bishop Potter of New | 


York the estate of his wife. 


D. C. French has been commissioned to | 
design the Francis Parkman memorial, | 
Which is to stand in the Boston parkway, | 


lear Parkman’s former home beside 
Jamaica Pond. 


Booker T. Washington, having in mind 


the evils which result from the burial 
associations which flourish among the | 
Negroes of the South, says that the | 


leaders of that people “must teach that 


ohe bathtub is worth ten coffins.” 


The pope is reported as having just 
carried through a work of reformation in | 


the administrative department of the 
Vatican, by which expense of adminis- 
tration has been reduced much and power 
of ecclesiastical taxation centered in 
fewer and more competent hands. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson’s birthplace at 
lichtield has been presented to the city 


‘ya Colonel Gilbert, and many interest- | 
'ng relics of the great figure in English | 
literature have been brought together to | 


form a museum, to which strangers can 
tort as they do to the Stratford-on- 
Avon home of Shakespeare, to Dove Cot- 
lage at Grasmere, and to Carlyle’s former 
home on Cheyne Road, Chelsea. 


ed 


We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 








Suits and Skirts 


Since the announcement of our Reduced Price Sale 
some weeks ago several hundred pieces of suitings and 
skirtings have been closed out. There is still a splendid 
assortment, but it can last only a few weeks more, so 
act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 

We gave a large order to a woolen mill, whose busy 
time was over, and secured a splendid assortment of 
fabrics at far less than regular prices. This enables us 
to offer you 


Suits and Skirts of brand-new 
materials, made to order and 
splendidly finished at one-third 
less than regular prices. 

All of our fabrics are suitable cither for late Summer 
or Fall wear. Nearly all of our styles and materials 
share in this reduction. 

The Catalogue and Samples tell of many offerings 
like these: 


Suits 


in the newest models, just right 
for Summer or Fall wear; former 
price, $10. Reduced to 


$6.67 


$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 


RAINY-DAY, GOLF 
and TRAVELING 


Skirts 


Just the thing for the mountains 
or seashore, and for rainy Fall 
days, made of plaid-back or plain . 
materials; former price, $6. Re- 


duced to 
$4.00 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5, 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Taffeta Jackets 
formerly $15, 
reduced to $10. 
There are no reductions on Wash 
Suits or Skirts, but our prices are 
extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


Some new things in 


Skirts 


with just the proper “set” tothem ; 
former price $5. Reduced to 


$3.34 


$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 








Send as soon as possible for our Catalogue, Samples and Reduced 
Price List; you will get them free by return mail. Let your order follow 
quickly ; it will be or filled—carefully, too, just as you request it— 
exactly to your measure. If the garment should not please you, send it 
back. We will refund your money. Be sure to say that you wish the 
Summer Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 


Our New Fall and Winter Catalogue 


will be ready August 26th. It will contain some new ideas in cloth 
zowns, tailor-made suits and corded velvet costumes, also the latest things 
fn the long jackets. Every well-dressed lady should have one ; write now and 
we will mail you a copy, with a full line of new Fall samples, as soon as it 
is issued. Be sure to say you wish the new Fall Catalogue and Samples, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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in New York. 


the interval of a brief voyage for rest last Winter, Mr. 


Edwin H. Lemare, the renowned orgauist of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, London, was prevailed upon to play one recital 
The enthusiasm then awakened led to efforts to 


arrange a number of recitals, that he might be heard and his 


influence felt by a larger number of people. 


We were urged 


to, and finally did, accept the considerable financial responsibility 
of such a tour, and have contracted for fifteen recitals —all Mr. 


Lemare will play—in the month of October. 


The first and last 


of the month will be devoted to the East, the middle to the South 


and West. 


Nine of the fifteen dates are already definitely as- 


signed, and two others contracted for. 

The object sought is the advancement of organ music, and 
it is desired that Mr. Lemare play in our representative cities. If 
interested with us in this, we will need to hear from you speedily. 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Charlatanism of Christian 
Science 


In Ainslie’s Magazine Eugene Wood finds 
an easy target for satire in Christian Science, 
and draws pictures of its founder which we 
should think might tempt her to begin a libel 
suit. She revived, he alleges, a modern form 
of the old medieval power of the evileye. An 
extract follows: 


If a materia medica doctor invents 
any useful appliance in surgery or dis- 
covers a new method of treating disease, 
he may not patent it or reserve it to his 
own use. He is bound to give it to his 
colleagues or be cast out of their fellow- 
ship. But Mrs. Eddy never ceases to as- 
sert her sole ownership of Christian 
Science—lock, stock and barrel. She says, 
“‘If you should print or publish your 
copy of my works, you would be liable 
to arrest for infringement of copyright, 
which the law defines and punishes as 
theft.” Of course the law does nothing of 
the kind. She is, as she says, ‘‘ hopelessly 
original. £2 

It is quite in line with the wonderful 
leading of ‘‘ Providence” to charge $300 
for three weeks’ instruction, that she 
should lay down this principle of practice: 
“Christian Science demonstrates that the 
patient who pays whatever he is able to 
pay for being healed is more apt to recover 
than he who withholds a slight equivalent 
for health.” ... That is to say, the cure 
depends upon the size of the fee; what 
the traffic will bear. 

It was left not to Tom Paine or Vol- 
taire, certainly not to the late Colonel 
Ingersoll, but to the representative of a 
soi-disant science that calls itself Chris- 
tian to give us this picture, ‘‘ From the 
fact that Judas carried the bag we are 
led to believe that a regular charge was 
made from those who had benefited by 
miracles.” What? Do they teach that 
Jesus was a mountebank showman, pass- 
ing the hat and haggling with the widow 
of Nain for a fee for restoring her only 
son to life? 

It is my opinion that they are more 
truly disciples of Gehazi and Simon the 
sorcerer than of that gentle soul that 
walked the hills of Palestine, doing good 
to the poor and broken-hearted. Christ 
said, ‘‘The poor have the gospel preached 
to them ”—but Christian Science preaches 
its gospel only to the rich. It has not 
one mission among the tenements, and 
though their holdings are estimated at 
$12,000,000 in the United States, they 
have not one free dispensary to the poor. 
Not one. 





Challenged Statements 


Remember that every time you make a rash 
statement there is some one in the audience 
to challenge it. He may not, and probably 
will not, say anything to you about it, but he 
will go away and think about it. You may 
know more about theology than your people 
do, but they know more about a thousand 
other things than you do. If you make a 
statement that is not correct about something 
of which your knowledge is slight, they will 
go away and say that you know nothing about 
it; and this is liable to produce a feeling that, 
as they know more about that of which you 
were talking, they know more than you re- 
garding religion.— President Rhees of Roch- 
ester University. } 





God made sin possible just as he made all 
lying wonders possible, but he never made it 
a fact, never set anything in his plan to har- 
monize with it. Therefore it enters the world 


as a forbidden fact against everything that | 


God has ordained.—Horace Bushnell. 





Meetings and Events to Come 

AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 

Ayentcan MreousRy ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ill.. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 





The Monthly Itself 


Special Number Points 


In our little talk with the new readers who have | 
just begun a trial trip with this paper. we noted last 


week the points of value in the regular issue. It | 


was compared with the Special Number, the worth | 

of which is evident today from the current pages. 
While this issue owes certain distinct features to | 

the fact that it is the annual Educational Number, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


nevertheless, in its wealth of material, abundant | | 


illustration and the general timeliness and impor- 


tance of the topics treated, it is easily in line with 


each of the First of the Month Numbers. 
testimony regarding afew of our 1901 issues: 
January.—‘‘ The Christian World is a great 
success.’’—Pittsfield, Mass. 
February.—‘‘It was the richest number 
you have published and unsurpassed in its 
field by any of the brilliant monthlies of 
the day.’’—Cincinnati, O. 
March.—‘‘In my judgment it is the best 
yet, and this is saying much.’’—Burlington, 
Vt. 

As to the Christian World side of their contents, 
these are at hand from.other denominations show- 
ing intelligent scope and appreciated value: 

‘“*I am a Christian (Disciple of Christ). 
Have taken your paper for years. .. . The 
World numbers are fine, far ahead of any- 
thing else that comes to our notice.’’— 
Bethany, Neb. 

** Allow me to congratulate you on your 
splendid monthly numbers. I like them im- 
mensely.’’—Presbyterian, Pittsburg, Pa. 

But has The Congregationalist Christian World 
features? A statement from a well-known minister 
and author in Scotland is pertinent in reply: 

‘*Two papers which come into our house 
are always theroughly read—The British 
Weekly and The Congregationalist.’’—Dr. 
James Stalker, Glasgow. 

With this introduction to the past and the witness 
of this current number, we believe that our latest 
readers will await future issues confident that 
eighty-five years of history have made it possible 
for this journal to diagnose conditions and to meet 
the needs of the Congregational constituency. 

Meanwhile 25 cents secures this paper to new 
names until Nov. 30. Send now for the longest 


term 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cenis, counting eight werds toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








DICKINSON—In Knoxville, Tenn., July 17, Col. Perez 
Dickinson, aged 88 yrs. Colonel Dickinson was a 
native of Amherst, Mass., and Jeft Amherst College 
to teach at Knoxville in 1830. but became the most 
eminent merchant in East Tennessee, and in the Civil 
War a stanch supporter of the Union. 


a povete, Juy 21, Lauren Wheeler of 
Barnstead, N. H., aged 54 yrs 

WILSON—In an Bluffs, Io., July 4% — Gage, 
wife of Rev. John W. Wilson, aged 33 
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Hotels and Travel 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R, 


- ¥.C. & H. RB. R. BR. Co., Lessee. 





Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 


B. & A. R. R. to Albany, N. ¥. ©. & H. R. 
R. R. to Buffalo or "hingare Falls. 
(Returning same way.) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan. American Exposition 


MAY ist to Nov. {, 901. 


From Class A. Class B. Class C, 
BOSTON $19.00 $16.00 $12.00 
S. FRAMINGHAM 18.70 15.50 11.60 
WORCESTER +o 00 14.60 11.00 
PALMER 16.25 13.30 10.00 
SPRINGFIELD 15.65 12.75 9.50 
WARE 6.75 13.70 10.40 
WINCHENDON 18.00 14.50 10.50 
TEMPLETON 18.00 14.40 10.40 
ATHOL 16.90 13.70 10.45 
WESTFIELD 15.30 12.50 9.20 
PITTSFIELD 13.70 11.00 7.75 
NORTH ADAMS 14.00 11.25 8.00 
CHATHAM 13.10 10.10 6.85 

CONDITIONS. 


lass A—On sale daily and good for passage. 
"wae direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, fina’ tim 
Nov. 2d, and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional chan es xh such accommodations. 
B—On sale daily, —— for fifteen (15) days 
5 date of sa e, and for continuous passa; 
only in each direction; and are non-transferab 
requiring signature ot purchaser, and must 
stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara = Is 
peters same will be good for return m pee ae 
in Pullman Cars on payment of additiona suntan 
for such ene ee ager 
Class C—On sale daily, ood for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, Po Ld continuous passage 
in each direction, and in da y coach ny Kon 
contract of ticket. Not good i, Pullman Slee 
or Drawing Room Cars or on limited trains. ick: 
Py are ered yee Be ane ieee signature 
ee urchaser, and must ned | rhe goad at 
alo or Niagara Falls Sere same will 
a3 — 
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assage. 
ANSON, General Passenger Agent. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston te Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, Aug. 24, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 

IVERNIA, Aug. 10, Oct. 19. 

Saloon, $60 = Second Saloon, #40. 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—-LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, #40, $45 upwards, depending 00 





Third 








Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 





. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer “ Devonian,” 11,000 tons (new), Aug. 
14; “Cestrian,” 9.(00 tons, Aug. “1; “ Winifredian,” 
11.500 tons (new), Aug. 28; “ Caledonian” 

Sept. 4. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


(new), 

















Funeral 
= Undertakers = 
— and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... « 
. «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 























Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 











and beaut 


Beats feet 








PAN-AMERICAN BUFFALO. 


Hotel and private house accommodations secured for 
visitors. il prices. Old established Tourist Agency. 


Fuil information on application. 
AMERICAN GUIDE AND COURIER COMPANY. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Tel. 3872 Main. 








Teleph 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
ADIRON DACKS. 
AND 
COTTAGES 


ON UPPER SARANAC LAKE. 
Pure Spri' g Water. 9 Hole Golf Links. 
Private Tables, Boating, Hunting, 
Send for illustrated booklet to 
J. BEN HART, Proprietor, Wawbeek, N.Y: 


D°OTINE >) EUROPE 


Fishing 



















FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to eee and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons............ Aug. 14, Sept. 11 
Commonwealth (new), 13. 000 tons... Aug. 28, Sept. 25 


Saloon, $75 upwards: 2d saloon, $42.50 upwards. For 
passage aad further information, apply to 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 
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The Greenacre Summer School 


Established in 1894 on the banks of the pic- 
turesque Piscataqua, where there are abun- 
dant opportunities for camping and for con- 
ference meetings under the pines, this school 
has always been a center of unconventional 
life and thought, in which Christian teach- 
ings have been relegated to the background. 
For several years the Vedanta philosophy 
(pantheism) occupied the most prominent 
place, while expositions of Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Parseeism and the rest have been given 
either by native representatives, attired in al- 
luring Oriental costumes, or by scholars of 
confessedly Oriental predilections. The in- 
tonations in Sanscrit by the Hindu Swamis 
(masters) have undoubtedly proved most pop- 
ular, but other languages have also held 
sway, and he has been fortunate indeed who 
could keep his faith and his poise amidst this 
confusion of tongues. 

The above remarks do not, however, apply 
to the general program, a large portion of 
which is each year devoted to topics of uni- 
versal interest, such as the world’s peace, 
education, art, music, natural science, psy- 
chology, ete. It is not until one turns from 
the general course to the department known 
as the Monsalvat School of Comparative Reli- 
gion that the problems which most deeply 
concern the Christian are met. 

This department has from the first been 
a museum of doctrines of many species, the 
observer of which was compelled to supply 
his own system of classification. To under- 
stand the apparent absence of system and 
the small place. granted to Christianity, one 
must probe beneath the surface in search of 
Miss Farmer’s ideal. The plan is to estab- 
Ji-h a permanent school for the comparative 
study of the world’s religions. It is proposed 
to invite a representative of each of the great 
faiths to become a resident teacher, to be a 
living example of his religion for the en- 
lightenment, not only of students of religion, 
but for the prospective foreign missionary. 

There is to be no sectarianism, no prosely- 
tism, and no effort at religious amalgamation. 
All doctrinal differences are to be tolerated 
and all faiths are to stand on their own 
merits. It is hoped that from this school 
men will go forth to labor in foreign fields 
equipped for constructive work, going forth 
“not to destroy but to fulfill.” In this way 
it is hoped that missionary work will take 
on new life and lead to better results. With 
this ideal in view, it is natural that emphasis 
should be placed upon points of agreement 
in religious faith, that at Greenacre ‘he stand 
ards of criticism are never enunciated, and 
that the scrutinizing intellect is in disrepute. 

This year no Sanscrit intonations are heard 
beneath the pines. Thereis no Jain, no Parsee, 
no exponentof the Vedanta. The only Hindu 
speaker is M. Rallia Ram, Christian delegate 
to the International Y. M. C. A. Convention, 
who admitted to the writer that Greenacre was 
equally as interesting in its way as the North- 
field Students’ Conference, which he attended 
just before coming to the pines of Greenacre 
to speak of Hindu mythology. A Japanese 
Christian has also spoken in the Monsalvat 
School. 

What is the reason for this change? The 
acceptance by Miss Farmer of the new Per- 
sian “revelation” known as Babison and 
Behd wlldh (glory of God). This “‘revela- 
tion” is not put forward as a new religion, 
but as a fulfillment of Christianity. The first 
of the Persian prophets, called the Bab (gate), 
is said to be the John the Baptist of the new 
teaching, while the second, surnamed “ Glory 
of God,” has produced Scriptures which are 
said to confirm, in a striking way, the doctrine 
of our Master. Consequently, the sayings of 
Jesus are now quoted as never before in 
Greenacre; and whatever one may believe 
concerning the new “revelation,” the result 
of this change is a marked gain for Christian- 
ity. 


compared with those religions wherein the 


has not found the Christ. It furnishes the con- 


treasure-house of wisdom, unsuspected until 


tianity foratime. The writer has seen groups 
of admiring women “drinking in’ every 


and quote Christ’s saying, ‘‘He that loseth 


crimination, one realizes the tremendous im- 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


What, then, is the general result of this side 
by side toleration of varying faiths? After 
several years’ observation the writer answers 
without qualification: it tends to show the 
immeasurable superiority of Christianity as 


human mind is merely “feeling after,’ but 


trast by which he is set in bold relief. It re- 
veals for the first time, to many minds, a 


it was rejected. For many do reject Chris- 








word uttered by a Buddhist who was advising 
his hearers to “‘kill out desire,” to seek “ Nir- 
vana”’; and there was no one nigh to stand up 


his life shall find it.” But how glorious is the 
return, when the Oriental spell is broken, 
when intonations from the Sanscrit no longer 
charm and the beauty of Jesus’ gospel is seen. 

Again, where there is lack of system, where 
there is no criterion and no intellectual dis- 


portance of true criticism. The followers of 
other faiths at Greenacre are such simply be- 
cause they are ignorant of what Christianity 
truly is. They have been fed on husks when 
they hunger for bread. They went out in 





search of new doctrines because their pas. | 
tors, failing to emphasize the life of Jesus, | 

gave them spiritless dogmas instead. They 
are ignorant of the treasures of Western phi- 
losophy ; therefore they accept the cruder in- 
telligence of the East. They have only that 
learning which is “a dangerous thing”; 
therefore they despise the intellect. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 4-10. Christ’s Teaching About | 
the Old Testament. Luke 20: 27-40; John | 
5: 36-47; 7: 14-24. 
A true guide to life. Prepared way for his com- 

ing. His words supplemented it. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 
Missionary Topic: Our Southern Neigh- 
bors. Ps. 66: 1-20. 
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Just Warm Salt Water 
on the Sponges 


Of the Thermo Ozone Generator pro- 
duced sound and refreshing sleep in 
a very few minutes. We make no 
claims but what can be verified by 
such letters as below, which is only 
one of hundreds. 


Poultney, Vt., Sept. 15, 1900. 
J. A. Beecher, M.D., 184 Boylston St., Boston, 

Mass—Dear Sir: 

I have used the Thermo-Ozone Generator to 
break up Quinsy and Croup and other diseases, 
with good results. 

My little girl, three years old, was taken very 
sick with what I called indigestion. She seemed 
to be in very hard pain, and was nauseated. I put 
the generator on the stomach without medicine, 
just warm salt water on the sponges. She was 
relieved in a few minutes and went to sleep. As 
soon as she awakened, she was taken with dysen- 
tery, which was very bad indeed, . then applied 
the generator with the fever remedy three times, 
after which the discharges were not bloody and 
the pain seemed to be less, It has been four days 
since she was taken, and she is able to be dressed 
now. I think everything of the generator as far as 
I have used it. Yourstruly. Mrs. E. N. BIXBY. 


THE THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR IS USED 
by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES in 
the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 
This Treatment Will in Fever 
Cases Reduce the Pulse from 10 
to 20 Beats Within One Hour. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 
ator, Medicine Case with assortment of 
medicines, and a large book of 300 pp., by 8S. R. 
Beckwith, M. D., an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher, and the discoverer of this force. 

J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 
Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10to 12 A.M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 


THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 





























[BORDEN'S 
EAGLE 
BRAND 2. 
CONDENSED MILK’ 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,— New York. 


os 


NURSING 


AND GENERAL 


SEND FOR 



























Rolling 
Partitions 


For dividing church and school 
buildings, * Sound- proof, air- 
— Made also with black. 
: rface, A marvelous 
== icuavedience, easil 
= y operated, 
SS very durable, Used in nearly 
= — buildings, Ill, Pamphlet 
. = ree if you mention this paper, 
JAS, GODFREY WILSON, 





All kinds of Venetian Blinds. 








Use a Camera? 


Your prints show up finely and never 
discolor in 


WARD’S 


“Puro” Photograph Books 
Price List of 105 styles for the asking. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 





AL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handeome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special indace- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /res. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO., 
431 North &t., 
Kekomo, Indiuna, 


= US see, YOU! sontin’ 


Srié: Silver, Nickel and Metal 
lating. 


ORNAM 












$100.00 





At home or traveling, taking 
Bi using and selling Prof. Gray’s 
achines. Plates Watches, Jeweiry, 
Tableware, Bicyeles, all metal ‘goods. No 
Experienee. Heavy plate. New methods. 
af We do plating, manufacture outfits, all 
sizes. Guaranteed. Only outfits complete, 


sh \d vat tosis lathes, material, etc., ready for 
: \ We teach you, furnish secreta, 
free. Writ rte ll Pamphlet, samples, etc. FREE. 
P. GRAY & CO., yo Works, vauenecpansinind 0. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 





a 

TABLE WATER, 

pure and undetiled, 

possessing all the attributes 

Ola sparkling and exhifi ating 

Leverage. combined with medicinal 

gualitre. s whose action ’s mild hut most 
eect ve, It has no egual. 
Mt all he adig Hotels, Clubs and Cafes. 


WITH ALL DE Naat 





Invest Your Money 


You can find no better medium than 
Life Insurance. We issue a policy 
which gives absolute security and 
pays exceedingly liberal dividends. 
Write for estimate of cost and cash 
returns. 


The 
——, 


Insurance 
Company of 
America 


““STRENGTHOF f° 
' GIBRALTAR 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT. 


HOME OFFICE, 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myse'f to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Endowment Policies. 


eS RA ip Vabivln aie Wea eh gait 
Name 
ES c cob bao spihs cieetssnbenkvoey kaowmarnrne 


Occupation 
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- 
Remington 


Typewriters 








are used by the 
heavy users 


This is the supreme test of a typewriter. 

Good work on a brand new machine 

proves little or nothing. But it takes 

a first-class typewriter to keep doing 

good work, year after year, under the 
eaviest kind of service. 

This is the secret of Remington 
supremacy. It accounts for the univer- 
sal preference shown for the Remington 
by experienced users. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 














PIPE and REED 


Church Or gans 


ALSO FOR 
CHAPEL, SCHOOLS and 
THE HOME 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE ON APPLICATION : : : 


Estey Organ Company 
180 Tremont Street, Boston y 
Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 
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